




WE WORKED TEN YEARS 
TO COME UP WITH A 
LOW ‘TAR’ YOU WON’T GIVE UP 
IN TEN MINUTES. 


A lot of smokers never get 
through their first pack of low ‘tar’ 
cigarettes. And if they do, they usually 
don’t come back for more. 

The reason, of course, is taste. 
Originally, you couldn’t get real ciga¬ 
rette taste without what has come to 
be known as tobacco ‘tar! The prob¬ 
lem of reducing this ‘tar’ to 5 mg. 
while maintaining taste is enormous. 
Decade is the first low ‘tar’ to have 
succeeded in doing just that. 

The Decade “Total System!’ 

How were we able to keep the 
taste in a low ‘tar’ when so many 
others have failed? Mainly by devel¬ 
oping our unique "Total System’’ in 
which every part of a Decade cigarette 
is arranged in perfect balance with 
each other. The tobacco, the filter, 
and even the paper. Only by concen¬ 
trating on these parts were we able to 
perfect the whole. 


The Tobacco. “Flavor Packing!’- 
plus fifteen tobaccos boost taste. 

Take the tobacco, for example. 

Its taste is boosted by a very unique 
method called “Ravor Packing" which 
allows us to concentrate a special 
patented tobacco flavorant in each 
Decade cigarette. 

The Filter. 

Unique “Taste Channel” gives 
first puff impact. 

Our filtration process is also 
unique. Simply, we’ve created a 
"Taste Channel" within the filter to 
give you that first puff impact you’ve 
come to expect from only the higher 
‘tar’ cigarettes. 

The Paper. High porosity paper 
controls bum rate. 

Even our high porosity paper is 
specifically designed to give an effi¬ 
cient bum rate that delivers optimum 
taste with a minimum of‘tar! 


The result. 

A completely new kind of low 
‘tar’ cigarette. 

So try a pack for yourself. Regular 
or Menthol. And you’ll find out why 
your first pack of Decade won't be 
your last. 



Regular and Menthol. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 


©L>SS«l Group Inc. 1977 


5 mg. "tar, 0.5 mg. nicotine ave. per cigarette by FTC method. 





Since when 
do you drink 

Jim Beam? 


“Since I started making the right contacts!’ 



Todd S. Tramba, Sales Representative. 

KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 80 PROOF DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JAMES B BEAM DISTILLING CO CLERMONT BEAM 


People like Todd enjoy 
smooth, light, mellow Jim Beam 
for exactly the same reason 
you do: taste. 

For six uninterrupted 
generations now, the Beam 
family has been making the 
World's Finest Bourbon 
People like you 
have been drinking 
Beam since 1795. 












ANOTHER GOOD STEER FROM A TILT-WHEEL USER 



He's a lanky 6'2" sergeant with the San Antonio 
Police Department. She’s a dispatcher with the 
same department. They own —and both drive — 
a 1978 Oldsmobile Cutlass Calais. 

So Tilt-Wheel Steering is a natural 
for them. 

First of all. Tilt-Wheel moves up out 
of the way to help make getting in and 
out easier. Then it adjusts to drivers of 
all sizes—tall sergeants, as well as petite 
dispatchers. You simply select the most 
comfortable position. 


You can even change the position of the wheel 
as you drive, to help make long trips more relaxing. 

Some GM cars also offer Tilt & Telescope 
Steering. With it, you can move the wheel toward 
you or away from you, as well as up and 
down, for even greater comfort. 

Tilt-Wheel Steering is now available 
on all GM cars, including the Chevy 
Chevette. and light-duty trucks and 
vans. Ask for a demonstration. 
Saginaw Steering Gear Division 
General Motors Corporation 
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He’s the Greatest, I’m the Best 14 

Ah was his man then, and he's his man now. but when Leon Spinks attacked, 
both title and heavyweight idol came tumbling down by Pat Putnam 

The NCAA Goes on the Defense 20 

Like the FBI, the NCAA was once immune from attack, but now it faces a 
congressional probe. A preview of the hearings by John Underwood 

North for Sure, but Also East 30 

The Anchorage Northern Knights are doing fine in the Eastern Basketball 
Association. Check it out in your atlas by John Papanek 


The Guns They Bang Away 36 

A drive for woodcock at Ashford Castle provides tricky shooting, but it's 
child's play compared to trotting the bogs by Virginia Kraft 


Rules of the Road 58 

Jack Scaff guarantees you'll complete the marathon if you follow his orders, 
and last year 95% of the Honolulu starters did both by Kenny Moore 
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Next Week 

THEY HA VE ROSE IN SAN ANTONE, the Spurs have, from third place in the NBA's 
Central Division last season to what could be a runaway romp this year. One reason, 
as Curry Kirkpatrick reports, is their remarkable guard, George (Iceman) Gen/m 

NO SOCIAL CLIMBERS, the rugged individualists who scale sheer rock walls claim 
their sport is more cerebral than physical—even on those occasions when they suf¬ 
fer an attack of the dread sewing-machine knee. Sam Moses writes a cliff-hanger 
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What you see ain t what you get. 

In sports television, what you see 
advertised isn't always what you 
see on the tube. From time to time, 
events listed for a particular show 
aren't on when you tune in. 

That’s because sports isn't just 
entertainment, it's news. And 
because it’s news, sports is mostly 
live. And life doesn't wait on a 
television schedule. So we can 
broadcast what we scheduled 
weeks in advance-or pre-empt it 
in favorof a late-breaking event. And 
when we do. we then make a com¬ 
mitment to show you all the action. 

Ask Heidi. 

It was a valuable lesson. Because it 
reminded us that the dramas on 
television can rarely approach the 
drama of live sports. Time after time, 


some of the most inspiring 
moments come from live sports 
telecasts. Like John Wooden's and 
Al McGuire's NCAA retirement 
victories. The 1969 Jets-Colts 
Super Bowl upset. The 1971 
Miami-Kansas City double 
overtime playoffs.The 1975 
Boston-Cincinnati World Series. 

You saw them all on N BC. 

To cover them completely, we pre¬ 
empted some other show. The 
choice is very simple. We can bring 
you what's scheduled. Or we can 
bring you what’s happening. And 
when you come down to a choice 
like that, it's really no choice at all 

NBC Sports 




Saturday. February 25 

College Basketball 

Sunday. February 26 

Dynamic Duos 
SpOrtsWorld 

The Queens Jubilee Jousting 
Motocross Finals from Anaheim 
SporlsJournal 
College Basketball 

Check your local Tv listings 
lor time and channel 






<§hopwalk 

by ANITA VERSCHOTH 


ACCOMPLISHED SKIERS CAN GET PH.D.s 
AT COLORADO'S COPPER MOUNTAIN 

The cold fact about ski schools, however pro¬ 
ficient they may be, is that they take you so 
far and then turn you loose. A ski instruc¬ 
tor’s definition of a graduate is that he can 
finally “turn 'em both ways.” But once he 
reaches that level, where does the student turn 
to improve his skills, to polish his act? Well, 
now he can go to Colorado’s Copper Moun¬ 
tain, a resort that is offering an advanced sem¬ 
inar for experienced skiers. From January 
through March, in a series of six four-day ses¬ 
sions. skiers can earn a sort of Ph.D. in the 
sport. "No matter how good you are.” says 
Jerry Muth, Copper's skier services manager, 
“there is always more to learn. Besides, where 
can you find a place to ski as fast as you want 
to without getting yelled at?" 

Copper is still a small resort, and it con¬ 
centrates almost wholly on making good ski¬ 
ers better. Students are lodged in condomin¬ 
ium apartments. There are about half a dozen 
restaurants but only one discotheque. The ter¬ 
rain overlooks the eastern tail of Vail Pass 
and is a natural wonder that has steep runs 
to the east, intermediate runs in the middle 
and. to the west, easy slopes for snowplow 
bunnies. To the north, nestled farther back 
in the hills, is Union Bowl, a dish of powder 
that can be reached only by snowcat. 

There are no more than seven students for 
each seminar, and they arc kept on the go. 
One skis at speed, over moguls, on ice when 
there is ice and on hard snow. There arc class¬ 
es in slalom skiing and ballet as well as ex¬ 
cursions on cross-country skis, indoor work¬ 
shops deal with, among other subjects, care 
of the body and equipment, the psychology 
of high-risk sports and avalanches. "Ski in¬ 
struction has always followed three basic 
rules: safety, fun and learning." says Muth. 
“We believe that these no longer entirely suf¬ 
fice for the advanced skier; For that person 
we want to be able to offer an element of 
riskas well.” 

The price of $395 for the seminar in¬ 
cludes four nights' lodging, all meals and 
the use of cross-country and ballet skis. Stu¬ 
dents generally bring their own basic equip¬ 
ment. e.g.. slalom skis, if that’s what turns 
them on. A snowcat, equipped with a roof, 
benches and a carpet, is being readied this 
year to take the students to out-of-bounds 
areas where powder is almost always plen¬ 
tiful and often untracked. There is one other 
luxurious touch. Skis are tuned, waxed and 
delivered to each participant with his bacon 
and eggs at breakfast. end 
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A1DUCH OF CLASS 


Come celebrate with a toast of fine wine, the glow of candlelight 
and velvet. Experience Canada, for afeiv days 

SO MUCH 10 GO FOR. 


ora long vacation. We're close. 




Week after week SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED brings you 
all the color, excitement and 
action of sports. 

The impossible catches...the 
crucial plays...the winning 
strategies. With all the vivid 
full-color photography and 
"you-are-there" writing that puts SI in a league by itself. 
You can subscribe to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED right 
now. Simply call toll-free 800-621-8200. (In Illinois call 
800-972-8302.) We'll bill you after your subscription begins. 
Let SPORTS ILLUSTRATED bring all the action home 
to you. 


(MH 
ALL THE 
ACTION... 

every week in 

Sports 

Illustrated 
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HOIYIEONTHE RANGE 


Air so fresh it tingles, a wisp of woods moke, pleasures of the 
unspoiled land. So easy to get to, next door in /n 11*1 

Canada.-At- CaiiaOc! 

SOmUCHTOGOFOR. 


T.G.I.M! 

Used to be everyone went around saying "T G I F!” 

Not any more. Now it’s "T G I Monday!" Because that's 
the day People appears on newsstands. Bursting, jam- 
packed, crammed-to-overflowing with the most out¬ 
rageously entertaining bunch of people you’ll ever meet. 
They'll brighten up your Monday and liven up the rest of 
your week, too. So T G I M! 

PICKUP 

AFeopfe 

TODAY. 



B08KIA1K 

by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


BANG THE DRUM LOUDLY FOR SOUTHPAW 
HENRY WIGGEN. BACK NOW IN A TRILOGY 

There's nothing hashful aboul Henry Wiggcn. 
"I believe that someday I will be counted 
amongst the immortals and have my statue 
in the Hall of Fame at Cooperslown." he says. 
He hasn't gotten there yet. but he ought to. 
Henry Wiggcn is one of the great characters 
of baseball fiction, ranking with Ring Lard- 
ncr's Jack Keefe and Alibi Ike. He has been 
around for a quarter century, but because of 
the vagaries of publishing he has been harder 
and harder to find in the bookstores. Now he 
is making a comeback. 

He is doing so thanks to Avon Books, a pa¬ 
perback house that, through its Bard series, 
is keeping in print a number of works of dis¬ 
tinguished modern fiction. Under the title 
Henry Wiggen's Books (S2.95). Bard has col¬ 
lected all three of Mark Harris' Wiggcn nov¬ 
els: F/ie Southpaw 11953). Bung the Drum 
Slowly (1956) and A Ticket fur a Scamstitch 
(1957). It's a fat book. 600 pages of rather 
small type, and a joy not merely for anyone in¬ 
terested in serious American fiction. 

In fact, at sonic point in the development 
of the Wiggcn saga. Harris seems to have wor¬ 
ried that readers might miss the essential se¬ 
riousness of his labors. He prefaces Bung the 
Drum Slowly with a passage from Wright 
Morris' novel The Huge Season that reads in 
part: ",.. a book can have Chicago in it. and 
not be about Chicago. It can have a tennis 
player in it without being about a tennis play¬ 
er." He needn't have been so defensive. That 
these novels arc about much more than ball¬ 
players and ball games is transparent to any¬ 
one who reads them attentively. 

All three are "by" Henry Whittier Wig- 
gen. who, as he writes The Southpaw, is 21 
years old and has just completed a singularly 
successful rookie season with the New York 
Mammoths. A left-handed pitcher, he won 
26 games in the regular season and two in 
the World Scries and he was voted Most Valu¬ 
able Player and Player of the Year. 

The story of Henry Wiggcn begins in the 
hamlet of Pcrkinsvillc. about halfway between 
New York City and Albany. His father is a 
pitcher of considerable local renown, and 
Henry grows up with baseball at the center 
of his life. He soon enough becomes a sand- 
lot and high school star and is signed by the 
Mammoths, in December 1949. at the age of 
18. He trains with the team at its Florida camp 
in Aqua Clara, and is assigned to Queen City 
in the Four-State Mountain League, a Class 
AA franchise. In September 1951. he goes 
up to the Mammoths, scared but cocky. 
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Wiggen is in the Lardnerian tradition of 
brash, heroic innocence, but Harris is a more 
complex writer than Lardncr, and Wiggcn's 
progress through the three novels is scarcely 
the same as Jack Keefe's through the You 
Know Me Al novel and stories. Keefe is basi¬ 
cally the same naive blowhard at the end as at 
the beginning, but Wiggen matures consider¬ 
ably. His self-confidence is undiminished, but 
he has a clearer understanding of the world 
and his own place in it. Perhaps Harris' finest 
accomplishment is that he makes this growth 
not only believable, but also wholly natural. 

It is unfair to say of Harris, as some re¬ 
viewers have, that he is a Lardner imitator, 
but a few similarities certainly exist. Through 
Wiggen. Harris writes in a carefully controlled 
vernacular: his spelling and punctuation are 
those of a writer of limited education (though 
not as limited as Keefe's). 

His ballplayers do a lot of the things Lard- 
ner’s did: harmonize, brag about their roman¬ 
tic conquests, cuss out the owner and the man¬ 
ager. And Wiggen’s excuse making would do 
Alibi Ike proud: “They scored three off me 
in the third on a pop-fly home run by Brooks." 

But Lardner's fictions are observations, sar¬ 
donic reports on people and environments. 
Harris’ are explorations that go deeper. The 
Southpaw, though superficially the record of 
a baseball season, is really about Wiggen’s 
gradual disenchantment with the game's pow¬ 
er structure and his evolving determination 
to be his own man. Bang the Drum Slowly , 
which tells the sad story of a young catcher’s 
slow death from Hodgkin's disease, is about 
the preciousness of life and time. Only A 
Ticket for a Seamstitch , written when Harris 
appears to have tired of his subject, is little 
more than a diverting tale. 

The Southpaw is the best of the lot. It skill¬ 
fully employs the natural structure provided 
by the baseball season; it is funny, subtle and 
affecting, and with rough eloquence it 
breathes life into the romance of baseball and 
youth: “Even now ... I think of Squarehead 
Flynn and Sad Sam Yale and the whole of 
that spring from Aqua Clara north, the sing¬ 
ing, the bus ride, the trains. Patricia Moors 
and Scooter Lane, day games, night games, 
laughing and crying. Patricia crying in Aqua 
Clara, mostly a happy time, for it was a good 
club, maybe even a great and immortal club, 
and that was the best spring of my life, the 
spring when the dream come true." 

Bang the Drum Slowly is moving without 
being morose, a genuinely touching look at 
the capriciousness of fate and the ways we 
try to cope with it; A Ticket for a Seam - 
stitch is an entertainment, a pleasant one but 
a mere postscript to the others. Taken as a 
whole, however, the trilogy is a substantial 
work. Toward the end of The Southpaw, Hen¬ 
ry Wiggen asks. “Why does not somebody 
write 1 decent book about baseball ...?’’ In 
Henry Wiggen' s Books, Mark Harris has done 
just that—and quite a lot more. end 



A SUMMER CELEBRATION 

There are festivals across the land, dancing, feasts andfun. 
Come celebrate your summer in Canada. p 11*1 

So friendly and so near. Vy 3 .n 3 .C 13 L 

SOnWCHTOGOFOR. 
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Speakers Bureau 



Nothing brightens up an audience like a star from the world 
of sport. And the Sports Illustrated Speakers Bureau 
has 2000 of them ready to sparkle at sales meetings, award 
dinners, conventions, store openings or 
wherever else the color and excitement of 
sports can help you shine. 

For more information 
contact 

Keith Morris, Directoi; 

SI Athletes Service 
Program and 
Speakers Bureau, 

Time & Life Bldg., 

Newyork, NY 10020. 

(212)556-3338 









Only Real 

the natural cigarette 
can taste so rich 
yet be low tar. 

Follow your taste to Real. 


Your cigarette enhances its flavor 
artificially. All major brands do. Real does 
not. We use only the finest tobacco blend 
and add nothing artificial. Nothing. 


Of course, the menthol in Real 
Menthol is fresh, natural. Not synthetic. 
You get a rich and round and deep taste. 
A total taste that satisfies. Yet it's low tar. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Only 9 mg. tar. 

£1977 R. J Reynolds Tobocco Co. 








Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


BLAST FROM THE PAST 

The Pennsylvania Athletic Commission 
is now considering granting Frank 
(Blinky) Palermo, one of the most vicious 
thugs in the history of boxing, a license 
to manage. The commission might heed 
these words from Jackie Leonard, a Los 
Angeles promoter who was brutally beat¬ 
en in 1959 after testifying that Palermo 
and Frankie Carbo, then the underworld 
boss of boxing, had tried to muscle in on 
the earnings of welterweight champion 
Don Jordan. 

Leonard writes, “I strongly object to 
this man being issued a license that is a 
privilege. 1 thought and understood when 
I testified against Carbo, Palermo & Co. 
that, if convicted, these people would not 
be allowed back in the fight game. 

“I have been looking over my shoul¬ 
der and living in another country for most 
of the past 17 years because of having 
the courage to stand up and be counted. 

“I was in boxing all of my life and 
very successful, when overnight I was out 
and on the run, not from being crooked, 
but for being honest. 

“I can’t return to my country, because 
of fear—let alone return to boxing. ... 
In essence, what I am trying to say [is] 
that if Mr. Palermo is ‘rehabilitated.’ he 
should seek employment elsewhere, not 
in the sport that he and his group nearly 
ruined. 

“I am 60 years of age and would like 
more than anything in the world to re¬ 
turn to my country ... but under the cir¬ 
cumstances I will probably never be able 
to return.” 

SURPRISE SURPRISE 

Maybe it has to do with the dreary weath¬ 
er in most of the country, or with some¬ 
thing in the air, but the unexpected has 
become commonplace. Within a day of 
each other, two heavyweight favorites, 
Muhammad Ali and Bella Abzug, both 
got licked. Bob Howsam, president of the 
Reds, decided not to sue Bowie Kuhn be¬ 
cause the baseball commissioner had re¬ 
jected the Vida Blue deal. Finally, there 


is Wayne Hill, who returned his paycheck 
after refereeing the Haskell Indian Ju¬ 
nior College-Johnson County Commu¬ 
nity College game in Overland Park, 
Kans. On the back of the envelope con¬ 
taining his S40 check. Hill wrote, “I feel 
I don't deserve this. I called a crappy 
game tonight.” 

LOOK BEFORE YOU DUNK 

Overexuberance, which cost the Univer¬ 
sity of Miami a swimming meet against 
Florida when Miami swimmers leaped 
into the pool to celebrate a last-minute 
victory while a Florida man was still in 
the water (scorecard, Feb. 20), has 
struck again, this time costing the South¬ 
ern Connecticut State Owls a 70-69 win 
over Springfield in basketball. After the 
buzzer the ball was rolling down the court 
and Byron Breland of the Owls picked it 
up and tried to dunk it. Referee Joe Sos- 
kovic called a technical foul, and a 
Springfield player sank the free throw to 
tie the score. Coach Ed Brown of South¬ 
ern Connecticut refused to allow his team 
back on the floor for the overtime pe¬ 
riod. and so Soskovic awarded Spring- 
field a 2-0 forfeit victory. The Eastern 
College Athletic Conference upheld the 
forfeit, ruling that Soskovic had every 
right to call the technical because a ref¬ 
eree’s authority does not end until he ap¬ 
proves the final score. 

SUPER WEEKEND 

Coach Joe Paterno of Penn State has his 
own ideas on just how to determine the 
No. 1 college football team. “I’d come 
out of the bowl games with four teams," 
he says. “Then I’d play the semifinals 
when the pros are playing theirs, maybe 
the day before and possibly at the same 
sites. Then we'd play our championship 
game on Super Saturday, the day before 
Super Sunday, again at the same place. 
Make it a Super Weekend. 

“I'd give the participating teams a 
fixed sum, enough to make it worth their 
while. I think we could get $10 million 
out of the playoffs ... I'd take the bulk 


of the money and establish an NCAA 
Bank, just like the World Bank that 
helps underdeveloped countries. And I 
wouldn’t touch that money for five years, 
until it reached a certain figure, maybe 
$50 million. Then if a college wanted, 
say. to build a field house for women. 
I’d loan them a million at two percent. 

“With all this money building up. we 
could help schools with financial needs. 
Think of what we could have done to 
help in that Evansville basketball trag¬ 
edy. But nobody wants to buy this idea 
because they think it’s too much, too big 
to accomplish. We just don’t have 
enough people to think big. But it would 
be very easy to do.” 

UPS AND DOWNS 

Fifteen runners followed in King Kong's 
tracks last week in the First Empire 
State Building Run-Up. The course, from 



the ground-floor lobby to the 86th floor 
observatory, was 1,575 steps, approx¬ 
imately a quarter-mile. The entrants, who 
wore T shirts depicting the big ape climb¬ 
ing the building, included Chloe Foote, 
a mother of five, and George Spitz, 55. 
a frequent political candidate. Spitz fin¬ 
ished 13th, right behind Mrs. Foote. 
“She has beautiful legs,” said Spitz, “and 
I just followed them up the last 44 
flights." 

The winner was Gary Muhrcke. 37, a 
former New York City fireman, who took 
the steps two at a time and finished in 
12 minutes. 32 seconds. “I used the hand¬ 
rail a lot,” said Muhrcke. By elevator, it 
takes one minute and 30 seconds to reach 
the 86th floor. Muhrcke, who had never 
continued 
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SCORECARD continued 


been to the Empire State Building be¬ 
fore. entered the race “because it was 
there." For winning, he received a scale 
model of the Empire State Building and 
some unwanted flack, after his picture ap¬ 
peared in the Daily News. Several per¬ 
sons recognized him as a “disabled” fire¬ 
man who has been collecting a tax-free 
pension of almost $12,000 a year since 
he retired in 1973 with a back injury. 
The Fire Department is investigating. 

HARRIMAN 

The name of E. Roland Harriman. the 
former chairman of Union Pacific and 
the American Red Cross, who died last 
week at the age of 82. is not likely to re¬ 
ceive instant recognition from this gen¬ 
eration of sports fans, but had it not been 
for Harriman. harness racing would not 
be the thriving sport it is today. 

The son of E. H. Harriman. the “rob¬ 
ber baron" who battled J. P. Morgan and 
James J. Hill for control of Western rail¬ 
roads. and the younger brother of Av- 
erell. Harriman grew up near Goshen. 
N.Y.. which is rich in harness-racing tra¬ 
dition. A gifted amateur driver in his 
teens, he saved trotting from oblivion in 
1923 after Wallace's Register and Wal¬ 
lace's Year Book, annual volumes that 
printed detailed racing and breeding rec¬ 
ords. ceased publication. Harriman 
bought them up and presented them to 
the Trotting Horse Club of America, 
which he helped found. The club began 
publishing new volumes annually and is¬ 
suing breeding certificates. As the pres¬ 
ident of The Hamblctonian Society. Har¬ 
riman helped make The Hambletonian 
Stake the most important trotting race 
in the country. Two of Harriman's stan- 
dardbreds. Titan Hanover and Flirth. 
went on to win the Hambletonian 

In 1938. Harriman brought together a 
number of regional groups as the United 
States Trotting Association, which be¬ 
came the sport’s governing body. Short¬ 
ly afterward. Harriman received what he 
called the greatest compliment in his life. 
An old horseman approached the mil¬ 
lionaire Easterner and said. "Mr. Har¬ 
riman. I can’t wait to get back to North 
Dakota and tell those fellas there that 
you’re not the son of a bitch they think 
you are.” 

TILT 

If nothing else, the first national pinball 
tournament, held last week in Chicago, 
shattered stereotypes. Instead of fast- 


talking wisenheimers who polished their 
games in seedy bars, the 20 qualifiers 
were mostly teen-agers who learned to 
play in suburban shopping malls. Jeff Co¬ 
hen, 11, of Peoria, who came in fourth, 
got started two years ago when his moth¬ 
er took him shopping, handed him a cou¬ 
ple of bucks and said, “Make it last.” Cen- 
dra Jahnig of Miami. 18, the only female 
qualifier and the lOth-place finisher, 
learned pinball from her boyfriend, and 
so well that she beat him in the South 
Florida finals 14 months later. 

The machines are also new. with dig¬ 
ital scoring, memory banks and names 
such as Power Play. Mata Hari. Black 
Jack and Eight Ball. They are fast enough 
to test the reflexes of the best flipper 
whackers, and in pinball, skill is about 
75% of the scoring and flipper play about 
15% of the skill. The winner was Ken 
Lunceford. 19, a Piggly Wiggly stock- 
room clerk from Columbus. Ga.. who 
spun 1.303,560 in four games on Eight 
Ball to take first prize, a sports car. 

DOG DAYS 

While all was serene at the Westminster 
Kennel Club show in New York last 
week, doggy doings were causing a hub¬ 
bub in Britain. Crufts in London attract¬ 
ed a record entry (10,075 dogs, as com¬ 
pared to only 3.079 for Westminster), and 
a lot of suspicious owners guarded their 
dogs closely in fear of attacks by rival 
breeders. Winning means money—best- 
in-show at Crufts is worth about £40.- 
000 in stud fees and endorsements—and 
last fall a chow valued at £5.000 was fa¬ 
tally poisoned at a show in Stafford, a 
nasty bit of business that The Observer 
called "a particularly drastic but by no 
means isolated example of skulduggery." 

There were jeers at Crufts for a dachs¬ 
hund judge. Edward Crowley, who 
breeds beagles for medical research but 
emphatically denies supplying dogs for 
vivisection. As Crowley left the ring af¬ 
ter four hours of heckling, a group surged 
toward him. shouting “Scum!” Twelve 
bobbies formed a ring around Crowley 
and after what the Daily Express termed 
"a brief outbreak of fierce scuffling.” they 
escorted the pale and shaken judge down 
a back exit to safety. 

Moreover, the Kennel Club is under 
attack for its men-only administration. 
Mrs. Florence Nagle, an eightyish lady 
known as “the Mother of the Modern 
Irish Wolfhound," is bringing suit under 
the Sex Discrimination Act. She is a for¬ 


midable foe. A fine trainer of racehors¬ 
es, she went after the Jockey Club a dec¬ 
ade ago and won the right for women 
trainers to hold licenses under their own 
names. 

While doggy people are being beastly 
to one another, anti-dog folk have been 
gathering forces by focusing on what is 
genteelly called the "fouled pavements” 
issue. The newest champion of the anti- 
dog crowd is Polly Toynbee, grand¬ 
daughter of the late historian. She caused 
an uproar a few weeks ago with a biting 
article in the Manchester Guardian in 
which she wrote. “I read with glee the 
stories of the Chinese rounding up city 
dogs and herding them into electrified 
fences." 

A group called Pro-Dogs is mounting 
a counterattack. Mrs. Scott Ordish, the 
founder and a justice of the peace, says 
of the poisoned chow. "I do wonder if it 
was anything to do with one of these dog 
haters. I just can’t believe it could be the 
work of someone showing dogs. No one 
who loved dogs could do such a wicked 
thing.” 

THEY SAID IT 

• Robert S. Hillman, chairman of the 
Baltimore Civic Center Commission, on 
the longstanding city ordinance banning 
Sunday boxing: "As far as I am con¬ 
cerned. it doesn’t make sense to allow- 
60.000 people to go out to Memorial Sta¬ 
dium on Sunday and watch 22 men beat 
the hell out of each other and then stop 
10.000 people from watching two men 
fight." 

• Basketball official Jack Manton: "It's 
true that the ACC is the top league in 
the country. When you leave a gym in 
the SEC or Metro 7. they pour Billy Beer 
on your head. In the ACC. they soak 
you with Jack Daniel’s.” 

• Jim Bouton on his attempts to make a 
comeback as a major league pitcher at 
age 38: “This winter I'm working out ev¬ 
ery day. throwing at a wall. I’m 11-0 
against the wall." 

• Debbie Leonard, coach of the Duke 
women’s basketball team, which has no 
scholarships, after a 103-39 loss to Mary¬ 
land: "The worst thing our players did 
was fail to grow taller.” 

• Frank Robinson, newly appointed 

coach of the Baltimore Orioles, asked if 
he is going to be looking over the shoul¬ 
der of Earl Weaver, the 5' 8" manager: 
“I can look over his head, but I’m not aft¬ 
er his job.” END 
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Experience Olds Starfire or Starfire GT. 
No road will ever be the same. 



Experience Starfire. 

Get behind the wheel of Starfire. 

You're surrounded by full-foam 
bucket seats. Neatly arranged gages. 
Sporty floor shift. Things you might 
expect to pay extra for. 

Behind you, a functional 
hatchback and plenty of room for 
your gear. 

Take off and move solidly over 
the road with Starfire's computer- 
selected coil springs and strong 
suspension system. 

Under the hood, Starfire is 
powered by a standard 151 L4 engine 
geared by a standard fully 
synchronized manual transmission. 

It makes good economic sense: 

EPA mileage estimates are 34 
mpg in the highway test; 24 
mpg city; 28 mpg combined. 

(Your mileage depends on 
how you drive, your car’s 
condition, and its 
equipment. Power train 
not available in 
California.) 
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Experience 
Starfire GT. 

Starfire with a little 
more fire. ^ 

Special GT suspen- m 
sion helps tame the 
road. Sport wheels. Wide 
tires. I.D. striping. Full 
instrumentation. Even-firing 231 
V6 engine, standard. 305 V8 is available. 
Starfire GT means business! 

Both Starfires are equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by various 
divisions. See your dealer for details. 

Starfire and Starfire GT. Check them 
out at your Olds dealer. No road will ever be 
the same. 


Can we build one for you? 





Sports Illustrated 

FEBRUARY 27. 1978 




I’M THE BEST 


AH was his man then and AH is his man now, but 
when 24-year-old Leon Spinks attacked, both idol 
and the heavyweight title came tumbling down 

by PAT PUTNAM 



T hey were facing the IOth round now, 
Muhammad Ali and the kid who had 
been 10 years old when Ali first won the 
world heavyweight championship. Ali’s 
corner was worried. Leon Spinks, breath¬ 
ing easily while he listened to his train¬ 
er’s whispered instructions, looked across 
the ring at the champion and grinned. 
Spinks raised his right glove and then 
dropped it. as though he were waving at 
an old friend. 

In Ali’s corner, several voices formed 
an unintelligible babble. "Will you all 
shut to hell up'" Angelo Dundee shout¬ 
ed. Then he said in Ali’s ear. “You got 
to go get him. You can’t wait any long¬ 
er. You’ve given him too many rounds. 
You got to go get him now." 

Sighing deeply, Ali nodded Pain was 
digging at his ribs. After the fight he re¬ 
called this moment; he had wondered ab¬ 
sently if a rib was broken. He licked blood 
from his split lower lip. The right side of 
his head throbbed from the pounding it 
had taken. He said later, "I recall think¬ 
ing. ‘That kid is a tough son of a bitch.’ ” 
Standing at the warning buzzer, Ali de¬ 
cided to end it, to stop the jackhammers 
that had been punishing his 36-year-old 
body. He moved forward into the ring. 

The fight was being contested before 
5.300 fans in the Pavilion at the Las Ve¬ 
gas Hilton and millions more watched 
on television around the world, but at 
this moment the two principals seemed 
suddenly very alone. They came togeth¬ 
er hard in the center of the ring. Slowly 
and reluctantly—for the first time all 
night—Spinks gave ground. Ali forced 
him into the ropes, pumped a furious 
combination to the body and rocked him 
with a right to the head. 

Spinks was hurt; he tried to escape. 
Ali slammed a right to the jaw. half-spun 
him with a hook to the head, then pound¬ 
ed another right to the chin. 

continued 
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Wading resolutely in. Spinks ignored a blizzard of counterpunches to uncork hard right hands. 


THE BEST continued 

Just as AJi had recalled his thoughts 
in his corner, Spinks remembers this mo¬ 
ment. He said later that his mind flashed 
back to a long-ago day in St. Louis when 
his father told him he’d never amount to 
anything. “My dad had gone around and 
told people I would never be anything,” 
Spinks said. “It hurt me. I’ve never for¬ 
gotten it. I made up my mind that I was 
going to be somebody in this world. That, 
whatever price I had to pay, I was going 
to succeed at something." 

Spinks, who is now 24, drew inspi¬ 
ration from the painful recollections. In 


the next few moments the kid who had 
fought to survive in the streets seemed 
to return to the streets. With a grimace, 
his mouthpiece showing suddenly white, 
he lifted the fight from its plush surround¬ 
ings and dropped it into a dark back alley 
in St. Louis. 

At 6' I/ 2 " and \91Va pounds, Spinks 
is not a big heavyweight. Boxing experts 
had scoffed because his record was just 
about as unimpressive: after winning a 
gold medal at the Montreal Olympics, he 
had won six and drawn once in seven 
pro fights. But Spinks is well schooled. 
His body is always correctly squared, his 
elbows are tucked in, his stance solid and 



AH's plan was to concentrate on defense and wait for his young foe to tire. And he waited and waited. 


well balanced. Even in his worst mo¬ 
ments against Ali, he had command of 
his body. His jab is straight and strong; 
his hook powerful if not yet perfect. He 
has a tendency to come over the top with 
his right, like a baseball pitcher, or to 
loop it from the side, so that it resem¬ 
bles a hook instead of a cross. But he 
does that because he likes to plant his 
right foot closer than usual to an oppo¬ 
nent. And mainly, as Sam Solomon, his 
trainer, says, “As tough as Spinks is, he 
is even more dangerous when he is hurt.” 

Now in the 10th round, Ali had hurt 
him, and Spinks attacked. Twice he 
banged the champion’s body, then 
missed with a thunderous right. Backing 
away, Ali jabbed and threw a right. 
Spinks chased him, jabbing, missing with 
a right, then landing a hook to the body. 
He was still chasing Ali at the bell. 

As the fighters passed on the way to 
their corners. Spinks grinned again and 
gave Ali a pat on the rump. Ali paused 
and stared at him. Then the champion 
shook his head and wearily walked to 
his corner. 

When the bell for Round 1 rang there 
were 14 people around Ali’s comer. Late 
in the fight there were as many as 18, all 
of them shouting instructions. Dundee 
had to shoulder his way through the mob 
to get up the steps at the end of each 
round. Now, as Dundee tried to go to 
work, Bundini Brown, Ali’s longtime 
handler and cheerleader, pushed past 
Dundee and yelled at Ali, “You’ve got 
him, champ! You’ve got him!” 

“Aw, shut up,” Ali said. 

Dundee resumed command. “You’ve 
got to keep the pressure on. Stay on 
him, don’t let him rest. He’s got to get 
tired soon.” 

Ali managed a small smile. “That’s 
what you all keep telling me,” he said. 
“The only one getting tired out there 
is me.” 

Early in the fight, Ali gave away 
rounds with reckless generosity, clown¬ 
ing, dancing, contemptuously refusing to 
punch, as he has so often done before. 
When pressed by Spinks, he would go 
into the rope-a-dope that had worked so 
well against George Foreman and Ken 
Norton and, to some extent, against Ear- 
nie Shavers. It is a simple ploy: while 
Ali rests against the ropes, his opponents 
tire themselves by hammering away in¬ 
effectually at a shield of forearms and 
gloves. Until now no one had solved it. 



Spinks’ counter-strategy was stunning¬ 
ly executed. One of the weapons he had 
feared most was Ali’s jab. which neu¬ 
tralizes opponents while piling up points. 
To enfeeble the jab. Spinks pounded Ali 
on the shoulders and biceps whenever 
the champion went into his shell. He also 
drove occasional uppercuts between All's 
forearms, snapping his head back. By the 
late rounds Ali’s jab was more push than 
punishing, and Spinks was able to walk 
right through it. 

At other times when Ali covered up. 
Spinks would step farther than usual to 
Ali’s left and loop crushing hooks into 
his lower back. After a few of those, 
Ali began to lower his arms to protect 
his body. Spinks then moved up, hook¬ 
ing from both sides up and over Ali’s 
arms and scoring heavily to the ears 
and cheekbones. 

By the 11th round, Ali had all but 
abandoned the rope-a-dope. “1 kept wait¬ 
ing for him to run out of gas,” Ali said 
later, “but he never did. 1 figured 1 had 
better stop waiting.” 

After 515 rounds of professional fight¬ 
ing, almost half that number in title de¬ 
fenses, Ali did not panic. His pride is 
immense; his courage is even greater. 
Seeing his title slipping, he fought Spinks 
in the 11th and 12th rounds at his own 
game, head to head, and he took both 
rounds. And late in the 12th round Ali 
thought he saw what he had been wait¬ 
ing for: Spinks beginning to fade. 

With less than 20 seconds to go in the 
round, Ali double-jabbed, up and down, 
and then hooked Spinks to the head. 
Spinks appeared hurt. Quickly Ali moved 
in for the kill—but his opponent was not 
the groggy victim of fights past. Instead, 
Spinks belted him twice to the head. The 
bell sounded. 

For a moment Ali stood watching as 
Spinks walked strongly and confidently 
to his corner. Ali’s shoulders seemed 
to sag. 

Coasting and trying to save what little 
strength remained, Ali did little in the 
13th round. Then, before he could set 
himself in Round 14, Spinks swarmed 
over him again, forcing him back into 
his own corner, blasting him to the body. 

Leaping to the top step again, Bun- 
dini yelled at Spinks. “You’re all done, 
chump. You're all done.” 

Looking at Bundini over Ali's shoul¬ 
der. Spinks laughed. The moment al¬ 
lowed Ali to escape, but only briefly. 



Spinks' bruising barrage forced Ah to abandon the rope-a-dope midway through the encounter. 


Spinks chased him into another corner 
and hammered him three times to the 
body. Then he followed Ali to the ropes 
and whacked him three times to the head. 
At the bell, legs gone, arms leaden, Ali 
shuffled back to his corner. 

“This is the ball game.” Dundee told 
Ali. “You’ve got to go out and win this 
round big, real big. Look at him over 
there: he’s out on his feet. He’s shot his 
bolt. Hit him and he’ll go.” 

Ali looked across the ring. For a man 
out on his feet, Spinks looked awfully 
strong, awfully fresh. If Ali had been 
less tired, he would have mentioned that 
to Dundee. 

In Round 15, Ali was reborn in des¬ 
peration. Willing his body to be young, 
he went out looking for the knockout he 


knew he needed. As they closed, Ali said 
something to Spinks. Spinks nodded, and 
they both threw savage big punches. No 
more artistry, no more defense. Grunt¬ 
ing, they put this one in the trenches. 

Ali tagged Spinks with a right to the 
temple, and the challenger staggered. As 
Ali rushed in to put him away. Spinks 
sagged back into the ropes, took two 
more shots to the head—and then fought 
back with a left and a right. 

Ali fired four punches. He took a jab, 
and then fired five more. But his mo¬ 
ment had passed. Spinks hit him twice. 
Then he hit him three more times. He 
missed with a hook and almost fell. Re¬ 
covering, he hooked Ali to the head, hurt¬ 
ing him. Ali was in trouble. He took an¬ 
other straight right, and a right uppercut. 

continued 
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Weary of il aff. Aft stumps between rounefs 


THE BEST continued 

Ali managed to fire off a weak hook, but 
at the bell Spinks hit him with a right 
and Ali nearly was floored. 

Shaking his head, Ali staggered back 
to the crowd in his corner. There he wait¬ 
ed for the decision. 

Ali was already in Las Vegas when Spinks 
arrived JO days before the fight. Jn four 
weeks the champion had trimmed down 
from 242 pounds to 224. mostly by diet¬ 
ing on juices and cereal and by working 
out in a rubber suit. Working with Luis 
Sarrea. another assistant trainer. Ali also 
had spent hours doing torturous exercis¬ 
es on the rubbing table. ‘The table is 
agony." Sarrea said. “To get in shape Ali 
must be in agony. For this fight every 
day he was in agony.” 

"This time Ali is deadly serious,” Dun¬ 
dee said. "He’s paid his dues. He did all 
the physical things that made him great. 
He’s been suffering on that exercise ta¬ 
ble. And he got a lot of rest." 

While he rested, Ali thought of things 
that he would not tell the press. Today I 
will not tell them what great shape I am 
in; tomorrow I will not tell them how I 
am going to beat Spinks. After a 17-year 
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filibuster, he had taken a vow of silence. 
“I’ve got nothing more to say," he said 
one day during early training in Miami, 
and after that he was mute. He spent most 
of his lime in Las Vegas alone with his 
wife Veronica and his two daughters, 
Laila. 1 Zi months, and Hana. 19 months, 
in their 29th-floor penthouse suite in 
the Hilton. Alone is the way Veronica 
wants it. 

Each morning Ali would get a 5 a.m. 
wakeup call from Gene Kilroy, his busi¬ 
ness agent. He would dress and then he 
would run alone 4 K A miles around the 
Desert Inn golf course across the street 
from the Hilton. Around 6 in the morn¬ 
ing. sometimes with Kilroy. sometimes 
alone, he would wander into the hotel 
coffee shop for breakfast. 

Spinks regarded All’s self-imposed si¬ 
lence with amusement—when he regard¬ 
ed it at all. There is a distressing ten¬ 
dency to think of Spinks, the ex-Marine 
who did not finish high school, as an il¬ 
literate at best and woefully stupid at 
worst. He is neither; Spinks crackles with 
a shrewd intelligence—he is merely un- 
scfioo/ed. His gap-toothed appearance 
adds to the impression that he is dumb. 
Spinks shrugs that off as well: he has a re¬ 
movable bridge to fill the gap. The bridge 
is uncomfortable; therefore, the hell with 
it. As for the fight, "Hey. what is there 
to think about?” he said beforehand. 
“I’ve been fighting for my life since I 
was 10, so why is this fight different?” 

Perhaps it was different, it was sug¬ 
gested. because Ali had been his idol for 
almost 20 years. 

Spinks admitted that was true—out¬ 
side of the ring. “Inside the ring,” he 
said, "it’s just like walking down the 
street and you bump into your cousin 
and he gets mad. He wants to fight. Now. 
you like your cousin, but when he draws 
back his fist, for a little while he ain't 
your cousin. People think I should be sit¬ 
ting around biting my nails. Hell, it’s just 
another fight in a lifetime of fights. I’ll 
fight Ali just like I’d fight any other guy 
who challenged me in the street But I’ll 
never say anything against him, I’m not 
going against the man. I’m just trying to 
beat him. He was my idol, he still is my 
idol—and when the fight is over he still 
will be.” 

Spinks made a short chopping motion 
with his right hand. "I don’t listen to oth¬ 
er people anyway. I don’t listen because 
when I get in the ring they won't be do¬ 
ing my fighting for me. I don’t care what 


they say. I know where I’m at. and I know 
where I came from. And I’ll never forget 
either. I came from poorness to try and 
find some meaning of life, and I’ll never 
forget where I came from because 1 nev¬ 
er want to go back.” 

In the ring the cards had been collected 
and were handed to Chuck Hall, the an¬ 
nouncer. Both corners grew quiet: a hush 
fell on the room. 

"Ladies and gentlemen." Hall said, 
"we have a split decision.” When the 
booing died down. Hall read, “Judge Art 
Lurie scores it 143-142. Ali." 

Again, boos from the crowd—but an 
early celebration began in the champi¬ 
on’s corner. "Quiet!" Dundee shouted. 
"Let's hear it.” 

Turning to the second slip. Hall read. 
"Judge Lou Tabat scores it 145-140. 
Spinks." 

Ali stared down at the floor. Spinks 
stared at Hall, who now began, "Judge 
Harold Buck scores it 144-141, Spinks. 
And the new.... ” A swelling roar 
drowned out the rest of the sentence. 

Ali accepted the decision without 
complaint. Around him rose anguished 
cries of robbery, of a fix, of being had. 
Ali. now the ex-champion, walked to his 
dressing room. He was crying, but his 
head was held high. He ignored the mad¬ 
ness all about him. 

He sat down and sipped a glass of car¬ 
rot juice. Sarrea. his face emotionless, 
kneeled and began to remove Ali’s shoes. 
Someone shouted. “It was robbery.” 

Ali’s head came up. “Shut up. Nobody 
got robbed. I lost the fight." 

The door burst open, and Michael 
Dokes, one of Ali’s sparring partners, 
flew into the room. He was furious. In¬ 
dicating Ali’s associates, he said to Ali. 
“They fed you a lot of crap. They told 
you you were in shape and you weren’t. 
You listened to all the wrong people.” 

“That’s right, not in shape." someone 
said, grabbing the excuse from the air. 

“Oh. man.” Ali said in disgust. “First 
I was robbed and now I’m not in shape 
Why don’t you listen? 1 was beaten. I 
lost. He won. Can’t you understand 
that?” 

In his dressing room Spinks quieted a 
small gathering. "Celebrate later." he 
said, “but now. first things first. Before 
anyone starts jiving we must give our 
thanks to the Lord.” The new heavy¬ 
weight champion of the world led the 
prayer; "Dear God. thank you for an- 


swering my prayers. Thank you for my 
not getting hurt, and for my man not get¬ 
ting hurt. Thank you for the miracle. All 
praise sweet Jesus." 

Outside in the hall, Dundee and his 
wife Helen made their way to a post¬ 
fight party. His face a blank, Dundee 
puffed on a large cigar. 

“I’m stunned,” Helen said to her hus¬ 
band. “I feel like I’m coming apart.” 

“Stay calm,” said Angelo. 

“But how can you stay calm?” 

He looked at her. “Because if 1 don’t 
stay calm I’ll get sick,” he said. 

Dundee shook his head. “I knew it was 
too close for comfort. I told him to stop 
fooling around. He was giving up too 
many rounds. But I heard the decision 
and I thought 'Well, what are you going 
to do; that’s it.’ I prepared myself for this 
day for a long time. I conditioned my¬ 
self for it. I was young with him and now 
I feel old with him.” 

Not much later, at his own party up¬ 
stairs in his room, Spinks was wearing 
the red WBC title belt. Champagne was 
uncorked. Congratulatory telephone calls 
and telegrams were pouring in. 

A man at the telephone yelled at 
Spinks. “Hey, Leon, it’s Western Union. 
They have a telegram from some guy 
claiming he’s your relative. He wants you 


to send him some money right now.” 

“Who is it?” Spinks asked. 

The man at the telephone told him. 

“I never heard of no dude like that,” 
Spinks said. “Hang up.” 

In his room, Ali sprawled on his 
bed in a striped dressing gown and talked 
to anyone who came in. The door was 
wide open. No one was turned back. 

A visitor said, “Hey, champ-” 

“Don’t call me champ,” Ali said. “ He's 
the champ. You don’t have to call me 
champ to be my friend. I shall return. 
I’ll let him hold the title for a few months 
and enjoy it. Then I shall return.” 

In other parts of the hotel, plans were 
being drawn for Spinks’ future, if not 
Ali’s. Bob Arum, who had promoted the 
fight, has a contract to stage Spinks’ next 
three fights, and an option for three more. 
The hotel was flooded with possible op¬ 
ponents; Kenny Norton and Jimmy 
Young. Larry Holmes and Earnie Shav¬ 
ers. And with negotiators from Manila 
and Iran, Hong Kong and the Ivory 
Coast. The WBC was demanding that 
Spinks give Norton the first shot. 

“I think right now it looks like an easy 
opponent in May and then Norton in 
September,” Arum said. “Unless, of 
course, Ali wants a return match. We 
have a contract with CBS for Spinks’ next 


fight and the funds are not sufficient for 
a Norton fight. So Norton will be later— 
unless Ali is serious. There is no return 
contract, but Leon wants to fight him 
again. I think we’d be ingrates if Ali 
wanted to come back and somebody said 
no. I would feel lousy, and Leon really 
loves the guy. But I don’t know. Do you 
think Ali will want to fight again?” 

The answer was a resounding yes. 

Late Friday night, two days after 
the fight, Leon Spinks stood at his hotel 
room window, staring out at the lights 
of Las Vegas. 

“The thing I don’t like.” he said, “is 
people calling me the greatest. I am not 
the greatest. 1 may be the best young 
heavyweight, but he was the greatest. 
And he is still the greatest. 

“I was very serious during the fight,” 
he said, “but I also had a lot of fun. He 
kept saying things to me, trying to make 
me mad, but all he did was make me 
laugh. It was like he was telling me jokes. 
One time he called me a dirty name. I 
said. ‘Oh, Ali, how could you say such a 
thing?’ Can you imagine your idol call¬ 
ing you a dirty name?” 

Around his waist Spinks was still wear¬ 
ing the WBC belt. He wore it as if it had 
been there all his life. And as if he 
planned never to take it off. end 



Magnanimous in defeat, the swollen-faced old champion joined the new champion at a postfight conference. The Spinks Era. AH allowed, will be brief. 



T he first time Brent Clark remembers 
encountering Walter Byers was in 
the halls of the National Collegiate Ath¬ 
letic Association offices in Shawnee Mis¬ 
sion, Kans. By Clark's definition, Byers 
is a remote, almost phantom figure there, 
scurrying up stairways to avoid elevators 
and seeing almost no one while exercis¬ 
ing his immense authority as executive 
director of the NCAA and its 853 mem¬ 
ber institutions. Clark was fresh out of 
law school, a new member of the NCAA 
investigative staff. He said he introduced 
himself to Byers. "1 said, ‘Mr. Byers, I’m 
Brent Clark.’ Byers looked at me and said, 
i know who you are.’ That’s all he said.” 

That was 2Yj years ago. It is possible 
that Clark will encounter Byers again this 
week, or maybe next, in the halls of Con¬ 
gress during the long-awaited hearings 
into questionable aspects of the NCAA’s 
operations by the House Subcommittee 
on Oversight and Investigations and that 
Byers will have much more to say. He 


knows Clark pretty well. Perhaps better 
than Clark realizes. 

Representative James Santini (D., 
Nev.), who instigated the hearings, calls 
Clark "the breakthrough” witness. Prize 
defector Clark, a full-time employee of 
the subcommittee since Feb. I, report¬ 
edly will lend the proceedings what one 
member of the staff calls "an expertise." 

Clark, it has been learned from con¬ 
gressional sources, has passed on to his 
new employers an elaborate scenario of 
an NCAA enforcement/penalty system 
corrupted by "vendettas" against schools 
and coaches. He has described a mono¬ 
lith that runs roughshod over due pro¬ 
cess and “preys on the weak and vul¬ 
nerable,” one that follows guidelines so 
vague, against a membership so un¬ 
trained to combat it, that anybody could 
be caught sinning. “Give me six weeks,” 
Clark maintained, “and I can put any 
school in the country on probation.” 

But “anybody” is not caught, Clark 


THE NCAA 
GOES 
ON THE 
DEFENSE 


has said. Only the hapless. He has spo¬ 
ken of a “selective enforcement” policy 
where “sacred cows” (/'.e„ big-time foot¬ 
ball and basketball powers whose tele¬ 
vision presence enriches the NCAA's 
treasury) were allowed to graze content¬ 
edly outside the rules while others were 
intimidated within them. Fear and ret¬ 
ribution, said Clark, are "very real” in 
the NCAA. Decisions—whom to grab, 
whom to grant untouchable status— 
came from “on high,” Clark has told in¬ 
vestigators for the subcommittee, which 
is chaired by Representative John Moss 
(D., Calif.). 

And who was on high? Walter Byers. 
It was on Byers whom Clark came down 
hardest. He pictured the NCAA as no 
more than an extension of its executive 

Congressman Santini is a major UNLV backer 
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Walter Byers: the top mart says he Isn't worried 


For years the NCAA, like the FBI, was 
immune from attack, but it now is facing 
a congressional investigation. A probing 
preview of the surprising charges and 
countercharges to be given an airing 

by JOHN UNDERWOOD 


director’s whims and prejudices. He said 
he did not think Byers an “evil” man. 
but that the NCAA was “an example of 
[an] organization that has come under 
the influence of one man, and the re¬ 
sultant tyianny that can grow out of [such 
a situation].” The NCAA, Clark said, was 
Byers’ “alter ego.” 

The subcommittee, however, hasn’t 
built its case solely on Brent Clark’s ac¬ 
cusations, and sources close to the in¬ 
vestigation maintain that a productive set 
of hearings concerning NCAA misdeeds 
would have resulted without Clark’s 
input. 

Meanwhile, a different picture has 
emerged—this one of Clark himself— 
and if nothing else it reveals how ill de¬ 
fined a crusader can be. Last March Clark 


Chairman Moss takes the hearings very seriously. 


sought advice from the outside about 
writing an exposd of the NCAA (“May¬ 
be serious, maybe humorous," he said. 
“There are a lot of funny things that hap¬ 
pen”). He said. “I don’t need the money, 
I don’t have to work, actually. I just al¬ 
ways wanted to write." 

A month later he wanted the job as 
the head of the NCAA’s enforcement de¬ 
partment. When Warren Brown resigned 
from that position, Clark asked Byers to 
consider him. He was discouraged, both 
by Brown and Byers; they said others 
were more qualified. Clark was 28, and 
one of the youngest men on the enforce¬ 
ment staff. 

There is evidence, too, that Clark has 
political ambitions. The term “He has Po¬ 
tomac fever” has been used to describe 
him in Oklahoma, his native state. He is 
quoted by a former colleague and friend 
in Kansas City; “In 10 years I’ll be gov¬ 
ernor of Oklahoma.” Clark has admitted 
as well that the NCAA might use his 


more than casual concern for the Okla¬ 
homa football team to discredit him. 
Though by his definition Oklahoma 
would seem to deserve sacred-cow sta¬ 
tus. being one of the biggest of the mon¬ 
eymaking bigs, it had been severely pe¬ 
nalized by the NCAA for cheating during 
Clark’s days as a law student. He said an 
Oklahoma football coach told him when 
he took the job in Shawnee Mission, 
“You’ve seen the good side of sport— 
now you’re going to see the other side.” 

As the hearings approached, however, 
Clark’s “expertise”—his intimacy with 
the NCAA enforcement structure—was 
hardly that. Of all the myriad and com¬ 
plex NCAA operations, enforcement 
(catching crooks, judging them) is the 
most pilloried—and the least understood. 
Clark’s analyses of both the procedure 
and his role in it, though quite sensa¬ 
tional, often were confused and contra¬ 
dicted the interpretation of events at 
NCAA headquarters. 

continued 
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NCAA continued 

Recollecting his "only conversation” 
with Waller Byers. Clark, who now 
claims he left the NCAA because of 
growing disillusionment, says he called 
from Dallas to register concern about the 
system. Asked if he remembered such an 
expressed concern. Byers says no. but 
that when Brown resigned, Clark called 
and asked to be "considered” for the job 
as head of the enforcement division. Back 
to Clark: Is that true? "Yes." Why didn't 
you say so in the first place? "I thought 
I did." 

At week's end other facets of his "ex¬ 
pertise" raised additional questions as to 
how star a witness Clark will be. 

The hearings begin Feb. 27. As with 
most of their genre, the origin of these 
smacks of politics. Representative San- 
lini is a basketball Tan and an ardent sup¬ 
porter of the Nevada-Las Vegas team. 
The team is coached by the controversial 
and oft-investigated Jerry (Tark the 
Shark) Tarkanian. After Santini was an¬ 
gered by the NCAA's penalties against 
the UNLV basketball program and Tar¬ 
kanian. his indignation wound its way 
to the offices of Representative Moss. A 
non-fan with 26 years' service in Con¬ 
gress. Moss said he wouldn't touch the 
issue if it were strictly a matter of Tar¬ 
kanian and UNLV vs. the NCAA. But 
several other implications—anti-trust 
violations, property rights, due process 
trammeled—apparently piqued Moss' 
interest. 

An angry exchange of correspondence 
followed between Moss and Byers as to 
what right the subcommittee had to open 
to the public the confidential case files 
of NCAA schools under investigation. 
Moss gained momentum ("I have rarely 
seen an investigation so warmly em¬ 
braced.” he wrote Byers). At last count. 
220 NCAA case files had been subpoe¬ 
naed. And with Tarkanian fading into 
an unaccustomed place out of the lime¬ 
light. the subcommittee’s own five-man 
investigative team—none of whose mem¬ 
bers had previous knowledge of NCAA 
workings—fanned out across the coun¬ 
try. visiting nine stales, taking testimony 
from players, coaches, administrators 
and alumni who. at one time or another, 
had felt the NCAA's punitive whip, per¬ 
haps without fully appreciating who real¬ 
ly wields it. 

As always, it is in the enforcement area 
where potential abuse of power makes 
the NCAA vulnerable. The process from 
accusation to penalty follows a narrow 



Tarkanian s problems started all the questions 


line between administrative and criminal 
law. The NCAA clings to the principles 
of the former la carefully worked-out 
"cooperative" arrangement of punitive 
action) while being attacked, as in this 
case, on tenets of the latter. It is a head- 
scratcher for the most experienced 
lawyers, this touchy business of policing 
oneself. 

The enforcement staff I the "cops”) is 
based in the three-story NCAA offices 
in Shawnee Mission, a suburb of Kansas 
City, where Byers has been known to 
use the elevator (Clark's recall notwith¬ 
standing. Byers remembers first meeting 


Ohio State's Gerald was a coveted quarterback 



Clark “on an elevator"). It is an 11-man 
force now headed up by Assistant Ex¬ 
ecutive Director William B. Hunt. 34. a 
non-practicing lawyer and former Cor¬ 
pus Christi, Texas sportswriter. and 
David Berst, 31. a onetime MacMurray 
(III.) College basketball player and coach 
who was an economics major. Investi¬ 
gators range from an ex-FBI man to an 
e.\-Notre Dame footbaJ) player. Both 
Hunt and Berst had been there three 
years when Brent Clark arrived in July 
of 1975. 

Clark is a slightly built, studiously ar¬ 
ticulate young (29) man with lank brown 
hair he parts in the middle and a boyish 
complexion marred only by a profusion 
of fine lines around the eyes that give 
him a look of perpetual alarm. An only 
child. Clark was raised in Holdenville. 
Okla. (pop. 6.000). On his desk at the 
NCAA office he kept a small glass bottle 
of crude oil. with a label attached, show¬ 
ing a number signifying its grade. He said 
he had collected it from a well sunk on 
the Clark ranch. 

Although from a non-athletic back¬ 
ground. Clark embraced Oklahoma foot¬ 
ball early. John Keith, the Oklahoma 
publicist, says Clark "eats, drinks and 
sleeps Sooner football." While a student. 
Clark tutored Oklahoma players and still 
flies to games whenever he has a chance. 
He also donates to the Oklahoma ath¬ 
letic program. “I sure am a big fan." he 
says. The fallout has begun in Oklaho¬ 
ma. The Sunday Oklahoman, predicting 
Clark would be a “blockbuster witness" 
at the hearings, last week called him a 
"semi-folk hero." 

In Kansas. Clark was admired for his 
good living. He bought (and still owns) a 
house there, drove at various times a 
Mercedes 280SL. a new GM pickup and 
a Cutlass. He told one friend on the staff 
that his work there was “a kind of hob¬ 
by.” and when he quit with no job lined 
up. said. “I’ll be able to get by on my 
S65.000 a year." 

Clark was the principal investigator on 
five cases during his 2'A years with the 
NCAA: SMU. Grambling, West Texas 
State. Mississippi and Arkansas. The in¬ 
vestigations resulted in two penalties, 
against SMU and West Texas. SMU was 
his first case, a review after the school 
had served two years’ probation on pre¬ 
vious infractions. While on probation. 
SMU had extended the contract of Foot¬ 
ball Coach Dave Smith. Clark said this 
was interpreted as a “slap in the face” 
continued 
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MEANWHILE, BACK AT THE RANCH 


W alter Byers, the only executive director 
the National Collegiate Athletic Asso¬ 
ciation has ever had, fits snugly into his niche 
in the power structure of American sports 
along with men like Pete Rozelle and Bowie 
Kuhn. Yet by design he is far less visible than 
either. At the NCAA’s biggest championship 
event, the major-college basketball tourna¬ 
ment finals, television cameras do not focus 
on Byers as they do on Kuhn in his box at 
the World Series and Rozelle in the locker 
room of the winning team after a Super Bowl 
game. Nor is Byers a sports fan in the sense 
Rozelle and Kuhn are. The final rounds of 
the basketball championship are the only ma¬ 
jor NCAA athletic events that Byers regu¬ 
larly attends. He sees perhaps two or three 
college football games a season. 

On weekends, instead of heading for a col¬ 
lege stadium or field house. Byers is far more 
likely to drive some 100 miles west of his 
Shawnee Mission, Kans. office to his 3,600- 
acre ranch north of Saint Marys, Kans. The 
ranch is situated on the edge of the quietly 
beautiful Flint Hills, one of the last areas of 
true prairieland left in America. Afoot or 
astride a horse, Byers happily works with his 
ranch hands, caring for 400 head of Hereford 
cattle and 200 yearling steers. 

As the NCAA has been beset by more and 
more complicated and nagging legal prob¬ 
lems, Byers has found his ranch to be a ref¬ 
uge from disputes about the NCAA's enforce¬ 
ment procedures, its relationship with the 
Amateur Athletic Union and the U.S. Olym¬ 
pic Committee, and from problems arising 
from implementation of federal regulations 
requiring equal opportunities and facilities in 
college athletics for men and women. 

Byers’ detractors often call him dictatorial, 
power mad and arrogant, and when he as¬ 
sumes what they regard as too didactic a role, 
some find him condescending. Yet almost ev¬ 
eryone agrees on his intelligence and orga¬ 
nizational shrewdness. Byers professes to be 
puzzled by charges that he is autocratic or 
seeks personal power. It does not square, he 
says, with his deliberate effort not to let the 
NCAA turn into a Hooveresque personality 
cult. To some, Byers represents what polit¬ 
ical scientists have called the bureaucratic dy¬ 
namic, in which a capable bureaucrat gath¬ 
ers increasing power for his office rather than 
for himself. An undercurrent of feeling exists 
among some college administrators that the 
continuing struggle in the U.S. between 
States' Righters and Federalists is also being 
waged within the NCAA. 

The NCAA is so structured that power 
flows naturally to its headquarters staff. The 


presidency of the organization, membership 
in its council and its committee memberships 
rotate. “The only continuity of power lies with 
the staff,’’ one athletic administrator says. 
Byers has the keenness, forcefulness and de¬ 
sire to use that power in what he thinks are 
the best interests of the organization. “He 
feels about the NCAA," the same adminis¬ 
trator says, "very much the same way J. Edgar 
Hoover felt about the FBI.” Until his death. 
Hoover, like Byers, was the only director his 
organization ever had. 

When Ford Frick was commissioner of 
baseball, he became involved in a dispute with 
the NCAA over baseball’s practice of pluck¬ 
ing undergraduates off college teams. Of the 
NCAA. Frick said then, “It stands for no com¬ 
promise, anytime, anyplace.” Byers answered 
that baseball was quite simply in the wrong 
and there absolutely was no area for com¬ 
promise on the issue. 

Byers, 55. was born in Kansas City and 
was an all-city center on the Westport High 
School football team. After a year at Rice, 
where an ankle injury prevented him from 
playing football, he went to Iowa, where he 
was an English and journalism major. 

After being discharged from the Army be¬ 
cause of an eye defect, Byers worked for Unit¬ 
ed Press bureaus in St. Louis. Madison, Wis., 
Chicago and New York City. Only in Chi¬ 
cago did he specialize in sports. He became 
acquainted there with Major John L. Grif¬ 
fith, who was commissioner of the Big Ten, 
and Tug Wilson, his assistant. After Wilson 
succeeded Griffith, he hired Byers as an as¬ 
sistant. The NCAA had been founded in 1906 
(until 1910 it was called the Intercollegiate 
Athletic Association of the United States) but 
had never maintained a permanent headquar¬ 
ters and staff Wilson was serving part time 
as NCAA secretary-treasurer, and Byers’ du¬ 
ties involved some NCAA matters. 

When the NCAA decided to set up a na¬ 
tional headquarters it chose Byers as exec¬ 
utive director in 1951. In the summer of 1952 
he returned to his hometown and established 
the headquarters. The office staff consisted 
of Byers, Wayne Duke, his assistant and now 
commissioner of the Big Ten. two secretaries 
and a bookkeeper. Often when there was a 
big mailing to get out in those early days. 
Byers pitched in and helped stuff envelopes. 
Today all but a dozen or so members of the 
NCAA staff of 65 must make an appointment 
to see him. There is a strict, if unwritten code 
of behavior for NCAA staffers: no coffee 
breaks, no smoking on the premises, no eat¬ 
ing at desks (Byers himself never lunches 
with members of his staff) and no inter¬ 


office social visits during the working hours. 

After occupying office space in downtown 
Kansas City for 21 years, the NCAA joined 
the flight from the inner city to the suburbs. 
In 1973 it moved into its own $1,800,000 ce- 
ment-and-glass building, which appears to 
stand on rows of stilts, in the eastern part of 
Johnson County, Kans., one of the most af¬ 
fluent and safely Republican counties in the 
country. 

Byers says he is neither a Republican nor 
a Democrat but willingly grants his own con¬ 
servatism. In 1970 when then Vice-President 
Spiro T. Agnew attacked the media, Byers 
voiced in the NCAA News his admiration 
for “the punching style of the 39th Vice-Pres¬ 
ident of these United States.” He praised 
Agnew for having taken on the Eastern com¬ 
munications establishment. Byers still finds 
fault with the Eastern press, which, he says, 
“believes it is cosmopolitan, but actually is 
probably the most provincial in the country.” 

Byers dresses carefully. At one time he 
wore a veritable uniform, either sedate dark 
suit or blue blazer, gray trousers, button-down 
shirt and black knit tie. When a colleague 
once asked. "Walter, why always that same 
black tie?” Byers replied, “It’s one less de¬ 
cision to make early every day." Today Byers 
sometimes permits himself bright plaid jack¬ 
ets and less somber neckties. Cowboy boots 
go with almost everything. Byers now wears 
his sideburns long and thick. “You have to 
change with the times," he explains. Byers’ 
prose style is customarily sober and analyt¬ 
ical but occasionally he allows himself vivid 
verbal bursts, as when in 1971 he called agents 
for college athletes not only “obnoxious" and 
"despicable" but also "locusts who eat the 
greenery with no regard for the good of the 
shrub.” 

When Byers took over, the NCAA had 381 
member institutions. Today there are 853. 
The organization's first television contract in 
1952 for rights to NCAA football games 
brought $1,144,000. In 1977 the NCAA 
showed television income of $24,050,000, 
about $18,000,000 of that from football and 
more than $4,000,000 from the basketball 
championships. 

As the NCAA prepares to face in the up¬ 
coming congressional hearings what could be 
a threat to its autonomy, Byers remains char¬ 
acteristically confident and outwardly unper¬ 
turbed. But he grants that sometimes he re¬ 
calls fondly and wistfully those simpler days 
when the NCAA’s executive director found 
it possible to function also as a companionable 
part-time envelope stuffer and whiz on the 
postal meter. —Ted O’Leary 
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NCAA continued 


by the NCAA. He said Berst was "stomp¬ 
ing on the desk" because Smith had been 
found guilty of infractions in the previ¬ 
ous investigation. He said Berst told him 
to "zero in” on Assistant Coach Julius 
Glosson , who would be “easy pickings." 
being a black coach recruiting ghetto 
athletes. 

Clark said when he finished his inves¬ 
tigation “there wasn't much there at all. 
The case file was filled with unsubstan¬ 
tiated allegations based on flimsy evi¬ 
dence." The indictment he helped pre¬ 
sent to the Committee on Infractions, 
which judges and sentences, included al¬ 
legations that Rod Gerald, a quarterback 
from Dallas who eventually wound up 
at Ohio State, was given jewelry, an au¬ 
tomobile and a large amount of cash. 
Those charges were not upheld by the 
Committee on Infractions. 

What was found, according to Clark, 
was that Glosson merely bought an il¬ 
legal meal for Gerald and his girl (a check 
stub was evidence) and paid overnight 
lodging for both, and that Gerald re¬ 
ceived SIO. a total transaction of about 
$25. SMU’s probation was extended an¬ 
other year, and “the institution was put 
into a position where it had to fire Smith 
and his entire staff." Smith and Glosson 
are now out of football. 

Clark said when the pieces of the puz¬ 
zle began to fit later, he found such re¬ 
taliatory conduct to be the rule "in case 
after case after case." He said NCAA pol¬ 
icy was for the field investigator "not to 
worry about the truth, just bring in the in¬ 
formation and we’ll decide ... what to al¬ 
lege.” He said. “It didn't matter what 
went into the 0-1 [Official Inquiry—a 
statement of allegations to the school pre¬ 
ceding the hearing]... and it really didn't 
matter what was found. What was im¬ 
portant. of course, was what penalty was 
applied." 

He said. "In case after case we were di¬ 
rected ... to dig up information which 
was unsubstantiated, which was alleged, 
which led to findings, which led to pen¬ 
alties. which were totally and completely 
motivated by something besides reports 
of violations." Both Hunt and Berst rou¬ 
tinely deny these charges as absurd. 
Among other flaws in the system Clark 
had “pieced together": 

• There is “no statute of limitations.” A 
school could be under the gun for five 
years, its case file burgeoning, and then 
when charges were made, “have only 60 
days to respond." 


• During an investigation, a school "gets 
absolutely no cooperation from the 
NCAA." 

• In three cases he investigated, he "had 
the goods" on violators but did not get a 
conviction. Sacred cows? "It's true, it's 
true.” He said he had found a "very se¬ 
rious problem at a big school in regard 
to the use of agents who negotiated con¬ 
tracts. and the hardship draft, and I had 
a case built—but those folks were too 
big." 

• Investigations were "based on factors 
... other than those stated in the man¬ 
ual—reports of violations." 

• Institutions which raise questions or 
do not cooperate “to the best interests 
of Walter Byers and the NCAA tend to 
suffer in the end." 

“The bottom line" in all instances, he 
said, "is Walter Byers.” 

At face value. Clark's earnestly deliv¬ 
ered declarations against the NCAA are 
grim indeed. The premise that Byers 
somehow controls the cases to be judged 
and the judgment of the cases suggests 
not only a Machiavellian influence but a 
sinister coercion of massive propor¬ 
tions —the manipulation of people not 
only below him in the enforcement pro¬ 
cess but above him as well. People who 
have no day-to-day contact with him: 
who in some cases have never seen the in¬ 
side of his Shawnee Mission domain: 
who. in fact, are not even on his staff. 
Who. in fact, are the enforcement heart 
of the NCAA. 

It is when his arguments reach that ex¬ 
treme that Clark strains credulity. De¬ 
spite Byers’ reputation as an autocratic 
administrator, the "heart" of the enforce¬ 
ment system is not Byers. The heart is 
the Committee on Infractions. And who 
and what is that? Five men. elected to 
three-year terms, serving without pay to 
establish the rules and make the judg¬ 
ments on all investigative and punitive 
actions, the legal checks and balances 
that make the system tick. The formula 
has been hammered out over a 20-year 
period, but. says committee member Dr. 
William Matthews of the University of 
Kentucky. "It is a constantly evolving 
thing.” especially now in this age of 
litigation. 

And who are these five men? Current¬ 
ly: Dr. Arthur Reynolds, dean of the grad¬ 
uate school and professor of history at 
the University of Northern Colorado, the 
chairman. Dr. Matthews, a professor of 
law and dean of the Kentucky law school 


for 16 years. Harry M. Cross, a law pro¬ 
fessor at the University of Washington 
and former NCAA president. Dr. Jack 
Sawyer, a professor of mathematics and 
computer science at Wake Forest. And 
Charles Alan Wright, professor of law at 
the University of Texas, who "wrote the 
book" on procedure—13 volumes, enti¬ 
tled Federal Practice and Procedures. 

As interpreted by Dr. Matthews, here 
is how the system protects itself against 
a breakdown of the overwhelming pro¬ 
portions outlined to the congressional 
sources by Clark: 

• Byers has no input at hearings. He isn’t 
even allowed to attend. 

• Punishments are determined strictly by 
the vote of the five men. "batting it 
around in private” after a hearing. Ma¬ 
jority rules. 

• Allegations and charges from almost 
any source can be filed through chan¬ 
nels. and Byers is a perfectly legitimate 
conduit. Byers himself says he “frequent¬ 
ly" submits memos w hen tipped by some¬ 
one from this or that school. Every memo 
and nit-picking shred of evidence goes 
into a "raw file." 

• The raw file, however, is never seen 
by the Committee on Infractions; only 
“substantial allegations" are allowed to 
be presented at hearings. "Anonymous 
witnesses" are never accepted. 

• Clark is right that evidence of charges 
is not provided the institution—for 
"three good reasons": I) to allow the in¬ 
stitution to investigate itself and thereby 
increase its chances for a “lesser pen¬ 
alty": 21 to make it tougher if an insti¬ 
tution is tempted to suborn the process; 
3) to help the members police the police 
force—that is. cover the steps taken by 
the investigators in the field. 

• An institution that is "not ready" for 
a hearing is not confined to the 60-day pe¬ 
riod between notification and hearing; 
there is no set period, and extensions are 
frequently granted. 

As for the SMU case. Matthews said 
he was obliged not to speak specifically, 
but as a normal procedure the Commit¬ 
tee on Infractions leans harder on a 
school that “does not keep its nose clean” 
after being previously penalized. At those 
times, a lesser violation might carry a 
greater weight than it would if the school 
had not already been caught cheating. 
The "flimsy evidence" Clark spoke of. 
but did not detail besides Glosson’s mi¬ 
nor transgressions, actually included vi¬ 
olations of six NCAA bylaws and one 
continued 
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The new Dodge Omni. A thoroughly 
remarkable example of the automotive 
engineer's art. Attractive, comfortable, 
practical, adaptable.. Omni is everything 
today's car ought to be. 

Take the matter of transport 
ing people from here to there 
and back. 

Omni accommodates 
four people with 
surprising ease. 

Whether 
it’s mom 
busing the 
kids to 
school or 


dad heading off for a day on the links with 
three of his full-sized cronies. Thanks to its 
front-wheel-drive design, Omni provides 
plenty of room for elbows, knees, heads, 
and shoulders to settle down and enjoy 
the ride. 

And speaking of ride, Omni s 
is smooth and supple. That's be¬ 
cause the folks at Dodge 
have paid strict 
attention to such 
complicated 
things as 
spring rates 
and suspen¬ 
sion jounce" 
travel. 


MOTOR TREND 
CAR OF THE 



























$ 4054 .- (CAR AS SHOWN) 

$3706? (DASE STICKER PRICE) 

And speaking of expensive, Omni 
isn’t. With standard features like AM 
radio, vinyl body-side moldings, front- 
wheel drive, four doors, hatchback, and 
white sidewall radial tires, Omni carries 
a base sticker price of $3706* Even the 
Dodge Omni you see at left.. .with its 
handsome Premium Woodgrain Trim 
Package... carries a manufacturer’s 
suggested retail price of just $4054* 

See, Omni really couldn’t do it all if it 
couldn’t fit in the ol' budget. 

And speaking of optional niceties, 
Dodge has made it possible for you to 
order everything from rich upholstery and 
stereo to automatic transmission and air. 

« Omni wasn't designed to 
be a sports car. 
It was de¬ 
signed to 
please the 
general 
American 
driver. 

s -'" j But 

: speaking 

of sports cars, Omni does have talents that 
sports car builders have jealously promoted 
as belonging solely to them. Like quick- 
response rack-and-pinion steering. A won¬ 
derful little engine that has more oomph 
than anyone would expect. (Omni’s is a 

•Excluding taxes and desimaiion charges 



four-cylinder, overhead-cam engine... not 
bad, huh?] And along with all that comes 
good mileage. 

EPA ESTIMATES 

39 MPG HIGHWAY 25 MPG CITY 

The new Dodge Omni, with its 
standard 1.7 litre engine, four-speed 
manual transmission, and 3,3 transaxle 
ratio, has earned EPA estimates of 39 
highway and 25 city. Of course, your 
mileage may vary according to your driving 
habits, your car’s condi¬ 
tion, and its equipment, 

California mileage is 
lower. For a car with 
all of Omni’s tal¬ 
ents, that’s 
impressive, 

Is it an- 
wonder our 
new Omni was named “Car of the Year” by 
Motor Trend magazine? 

Like we said, Omni does it all. You 
can see that for yourself at your Dodge 
Dealer’s. Where you can buy or lease the 
amazing new Dodge Omni, 

DODGE 

OMNI. 

IT DOES IT ALL. 
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lhal has made Marlboro famous, ^ 
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The spirit of Marlboro in a longer low tar cigarette. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Kings: 12 mg Tar;‘ 0 7 mg nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report AugI77 That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
100’s: 12 mg "tar." 0 8 mg nicotine av per cigarette by FTC Method. ____ 











NCAA continued 

NCAA constitutional law that were 
found by the Committee on Infractions. 

Under such a system, could a “sacred 
cow” survive? Maybe. Anything is pos¬ 
sible. Byers is a powerful figure, not to 
be underestimated. But to do it. he would 
not only have to have his investigative 
staff in his pocket but also at least three 
members of the Committee on Infrac¬ 
tions, and be prepared to re-indoctrinatc 
them every three years as terms expired. 
As for practical application, there seems 
to be some confusion as to who is pro¬ 
tecting whom. Since Dr. Matthews has 
been on the committee, his own school, 
Kentucky, was hit with a stiff two-year 
probation; Michigan State was penalized 
when Dr. Jack Fuzak, an associate dean, 
was president of the NCAA. One more: 
Bill Hunt, head of the enforcement di¬ 
vision, is from SMU. 

Is the system foolproof? No, says Dr. 
Matthews, “but in the cooperative prin¬ 
ciple of administrative law it is the only 
way for us to go.” To revert to criminal 
proceedings, and a true “adversary" pro¬ 
cedure, he says, would require subpoena 
powers and endless parades of witnesses 
and a massive police force 100 times the 
size of Hunt’s group and would result in 
a climate so unsavory that most institu¬ 
tions would “as soon give up athletics” 
as operate in it. 

Do college athletic officials understand 
the present system? Not well. It even baf¬ 
fles half the lawyers, says Dr. Matthews. 
A lawyer from Moss’ own staff had to 
have an NCAA attorney explain the pro¬ 
cess to him, according to Byers. Iron¬ 
ically. Tarkanian himself, the catalyst of 
the hearings, is confused about whom to 
blame. He said the culprit was an en¬ 
forcement agency “running rampant." 
He said evidence was improperly found 
and that sworn affidavits of his innocence 
were ignored. He professed, however, a 
“great respect and admiration” for the 
Committee on Infractions, “honorable 
men doing a job.” 

What, then, are the hearings likely to 
reveal? A lot, probably—at least in the 
form of charges and countercharges. Wit¬ 
nesses at subcommittee hearings cannot 
libel or be libeled. A full-scale hissing 
match is in prospect. 

Who is likely to bear the brunt of it? 
The outer limits of the NCAA’s inves¬ 
tigative process—Hunt’s group and its 
activities in the field, farthest away from 
scrutiny, where the lines of truth can blur 
on both sides. The subcommittee has 


found "problems of due process” every¬ 
where, problems that make the process 
“a farce.” says one source, and it would 
be wrong to assume that he is referring 
entirely to hearsay and sour grapes. 

The voices already are warming up. 
Jim Treat, a Tulsa businessman who 
claimed the NCAA was “out to get 
him" in the Oklahoma Slate probation, 
has likened Bill Hunt’s operation to the 
“Gestapo." He calls the proceedings 
a "star chamber," the Council (the 
NCAA's ruling body) “a circus" and 
the infractions committee a “Gong 
Show." Treat was enjoined from con¬ 
tact with the Oklahoma State athletic 
program by the Big Eight Conference 
in February 1975, for hiding a pros¬ 
pect. He claims Ron Stratten, one of 
Hunt's investigators, identified himself 
as a federal agent to obtain information, 
Treat said he is scheduled to be heard 
at the hearings, which may be spread 
over the next several weeks. 

The chorus will grow. One former 
Long Beach player quoted David Berst 
as saying. “We’re out to get Tarkanian.” 
Another said investigator Lester Burks 
was interested in information only about 
illegal recruiting at Las Vegas, not at 
the other schools the player told him 
about. An athlete’s father in Arkansas 
said Bill Hunt had telephoned him and 
said that if the boy “left the state" to 
go to school he would be investigated. 

While his colleagues on the subcom¬ 
mittee prepared for the onslaught. Clark 
spent last week in Steamboat Springs, 
Colo, “doing what I always do—ski¬ 
ing.” Clark, who said he had planned 
the vacation months ago. said he was 
“smiling. I’m happy.” 

David Berst recalls a last "difficult" 
time with Clark, when Clark was not 
smiling. It led, as a last straw, to a recom¬ 
mendation to Byers that Clark be fired. 
Byers postponed any decision until after 
Christmas. By then Clark had resigned. 
Clark was preparing for his weekend's 
enjoyment then, too. but there had been 
a court order and certain files had to be 
packaged and shipped to Washington. 
Berst asked Clark to come in with him on 
Sunday to finish the job. Clark told him it 
was girls’ work and to get somebody else. 
Berst said he wanted Clark, “since you 
and I started this thing." Clark said. “I 
won’t be there.” 

The shipment Berst was preparing 
contained the subpoenaed files for the 
House subcommittee. end 
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The Anchorage Northern Knights are 
getting along just fine in the Eastern 
Basketball Association. Strike you 
as odd? Check it out in your atlas 
by JOHN PAPANEK 


T he bandbox gym at Anchorage West 
High School, capacity 4,000, was 
filled to overflowing for the first time 
since one evening last winter when West 
High beat East High 69-58 for the state 
Region IV championship—and that was 
about as big a basketball game as Alaska 
had ever seen. But on this particular Sat¬ 
urday night in November the guys on 
the court were certainly not high-school¬ 
ers. These were pros and this was open¬ 
ing night. Their flashy uniforms, their 
size, strength and amazing grace were 
unlike anything ever seen in Alaska. 

The crowd was screaming at the fe¬ 
rocious high-speed dunks the visiting 
Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) Barons were throwing 
down through the south basket as they 
warmed up for the scheduled 7:30 tip- 
off. Suddenly, 6' 10" Joe Newman soared 
in to ram one. On the way down, the 
ball struck the front of the rim with such 


force that the fan-shaped glass backboard 
shattered into a thousand pieces. There 
was a long “oooooh” from the crowd, fol¬ 
lowed by a stunned silence. Hardly any¬ 
one present had ever seen a backboard 
shatter like that. 

At the other end of the court, the 
hometown Northern Knights were also 
warming up. After a few routine layups 
and some careful dunks, Ron Davis, a 
6' 7" rookie forward from Washington 
State, caught the rim on a slammer and 
there was another sudden crash, another 
shower of glass. Both backboards now 
were in pieces on the floor. 

Rick Smith, the Knights' 33-year-old 
president, was beside himself. He had al¬ 
ready made an emergency trip to a near¬ 
by gas station to find a replacement fuse 
for the 24-second clock. There was a con¬ 
tingency plan for one broken backboard, 
but not for two. Even so, it was an¬ 
nounced that two new boards were on 
the way. 

On the floor, high school gymnasts 
tumbled themselves dizzy while 4,021 
fans waited patiently. As the “short de¬ 


lay” became an hour, the Knights offered 
refunds. Hardly a soul in the $9 and $6 
seats budged. There was no booing, no 
stamping of feet, no yelling of obscen¬ 
ities. In the end, about 100 people did de¬ 
cide to leave, but only 50 of them asked 
for their money back. The rest said things 
like, “Are you kidding? Two shattered 
backboards? I’ve gotten my money’s 
worth already.” Meanwhile some of the 
fans who had been turned away because 
of the sellout and were listening to the 
proceedings on the radio hurried back 
to the gym, and the 100 deserters were 
quickly replaced. 

Two hours and 15 minutes later the 
game began, once again with 4.021 spec¬ 
tators, who considered the wait well 
worth it. As far as anyone knows, they 
were witnesses to the first professional 
sports event, aside from boxing matches 
and two 1965 NBA exhibitions, in the 


Anchorage Forward Greg Bell enjoys a basic 
home-court advantage over two Brooklynites 

history of Alaska. After Alaska had wail¬ 
ed 92 years to become a state, and l8'/2 
more to get its first professional sports 
franchise, who besides the 100 who left 
was going to let a two-hour delay stand 
in the way of being in on history? 

With two new backboards in place 
(one was removed from a neighboring ju¬ 
nior high school, the other discovered in 
a storeroom) and a strict “no dunking” 
rule in effect, the Anchorage Northern 
Knights, led by Davis' 30 points and 17 
rebounds, beat the Wilkes-Barre Barons 
117-112 on opening night in the East¬ 
ern Basketball Association. 

The Eastern Basketball Association? 
Ludicrous, you say? That is exactly what 
the owners from the nine other clubs in 
the 32-year-old circuit thought when the 
idea was first presented to them. A league 
that was founded in Pennsylvania, and 
with teams in Wilkes-Barre, Lancaster 
and Allentown, Long Island (Commack), 
Brooklyn. Providence. Jersey Shore (As- 
bury Park), Quincy (Mass.). Washington, 
D.C.—and Anchorage ? 

But in an insane sort of way, maybe 
the arrangement is not so ludicrous. “Af¬ 
ter all.” says Smith, “few people realize 
that Alaska contains not only the north¬ 
ernmost point in the United States, Point 
Barrow, but also the westernmost and 
the easternmost.” There is no disputing 
him. Just a few miles west of Amatignak 
Island in the Aleutians (179° I O' west lon¬ 
gitude), across the 180th meridian, is 
Pochnoi Point, 179° 46' east. 

Smith knows his trivia. More to the 
point, he knows success. In the face of 
the initial skepticism, born of what 
seemed the fundamental folly of joining 
a league whose nearest member is almost 
5.000 miles away, and having had to put 
up with cracks like “Do you have an ig¬ 
loo big enough to play in?” Smith now 
is enjoying all the laughs. The Northern 
Knights have proved that selling profes¬ 
sional basketball to Alaskans is not near¬ 
ly as difficult as selling them, say, refrig¬ 
erators. If they like the product, they will 
buy it. And after the first three months 
of the EBA season, the Knights have an 
18-5 record and are in first place in the 
Western Division—which was created 
this season— 2'A games ahead of Wilkes- 
Barre. The Alaskans also boast an av- 
continued 
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NORTH BY EAST continued 


erage attendance of 2,400, more than 
twice as big as next-best Quincy (950), 
and 1,650 belter than the league average 
of 750. There is, of course, a perfectly ra¬ 
tional explanation. 

In his recent book on modern-day 
Alaska, Coming Into the Country. John 
McPhee takes a rather harsh but accu¬ 
rate view of Anchorage, a city that has 
grown like a weed since oil was discov¬ 
ered in 1968 in Prudhoe Bay, some 700 
miles to the north, and construction be¬ 
gan on the Trans-Alaska Pipeline in 1974. 
Writes McPhee: “Almost all Americans 
would recognize Anchorage, because 
Anchorage is that part of any city where 
the city has burst its seams and extruded 
Colonel Sanders.... It has come in on 
the wind, an American spore. A large 
cookie cutter brought down on El Paso 
could lift something like Anchorage into 
the air. Anchorage is the northern rim 
of Trenton, the center of Oxnard, the 
ocean-blind precincts of Daytona Beach. 
It is condensed, instant Albuquerque.” 

While other outsiders have found 



much to admire about Anchorage—the 
warmth of its people, its proximity to daz¬ 
zling mountains, glaciers and bountiful 
waters, and the vast wilderness that be¬ 
gins just a couple of miles out of town— 
the seam-splitting urgency mentioned by 
McPhee is inevitably what gave birth to 
professional sports. Since 1968, the city’s 
population has nearly doubled, to 200,- 
000. and by 1988 is projected to reach 
260,000, slightly smaller than the city of 
Wichita. Kans. The average citizen is 
24.2 years old, earns close to $25,000 an¬ 
nually and has precious little to spend it 
on, save for food and drink. Anchorage 
has one of the five highest-grossing 
McDonald’s in the world. Most bars stay 
open, and busy, until 5 a.m. seven days 
a week, and all the liquor stores remain 
open on Sundays. A local maxim goes: 
“Anything stays open in Anchorage if 
it pays.” 

But what the people of Anchorage are 
starved for is entertainment, especially 
in winter, when the combination of cold 
temperatures—15“ F. on the average— 
and short daylight hours—the sun does 
not rise until well after 9 a.m. and sets 
by 3 p.m.—makes for the Alaskan mal¬ 
ady known as cabin fever. A professional 
repertory theater is in its second season, 
but “name” entertainment is scarce be¬ 
cause West High School, which has the 
city’s largest sports facility, also has the 
largest auditorium, 4,000 seats, and it is 
booked for school and civic events al¬ 
most around the clock. Big-name rock 
groups, big-name entertainers, major 
symphony orchestras and ballet compa¬ 
nies often find themselves technically in 
Anchorage but only because its airport 
serves as a refueling point on routes to 
the Orient and The Lower 48. Loren 
Lounsbury, former president of the An¬ 
chorage Chamber of Commerce, is one 
of the chief proponents of a plan to build 
a civic center that would accommodate 
the performing arts, conventions and 
sports events. “People here are hungry 
for what they had outside.” he says. 

That same thought occurred to Rick 
Smith about two years ago. He began dis¬ 
cussing getting a pro team for Anchor¬ 
age with Mike Shupe, a friend since their 
high school days at West and now the 
owner of an enormously successful bi¬ 
cycle shop in which Smith is employed 
as general manager. Shupe also owns an 
expanding snow machine (Alaskans nev¬ 
er say “snow mobile”) distributorship. 
They convinced each other that pro sport 


in Anchorage was an idea whose time 
had come. 

For advice they went to Jack Brush- 
en, the 30-year-old general manager of 
the Anchorage Glacier Pilots, an ama¬ 
teur baseball team that has successfully 
recruited some of the country’s best col¬ 
lege players and since 1969 has turned a 
profit. The summertime beauty of the 
land, the promise of high-paying jobs, 
first-rate competition in the Alaska 
League—which plays 48 games and con¬ 
sists of the Fairbanks Goldpanners, 
Kenai Oilers and Palmer Valley Green 
Giants, in addition to the Glacier Pi¬ 
lots—and an almost guaranteed trip to 
the annual National Baseball Congress 
Tournament in Wichita, has over the 
years attracted collegians such as Tom 
Seaver, Chris Chambliss. Bump Wills, 
Dave Winfield, Graig Nettles, Randy 
Jones and Rick Monday. Brushert also 
flies in three visiting teams each year, 
picking up all expenses, to play 10 to 15 
games among the four league members. 
The Pilots always sell out their 440 box 
seats at $110 per, and draw an average 
crowd of 1,700. 

Brushert told Smith and Shupe that if 
baseball was this successful in Anchor¬ 
age, then pro basketball could not miss. 
Basketball has traditionally been the most 
popular sport in the state, even bigger 
than ice hockey, which suffers, among 
other things, from a shortage of suitable 
rinks. Brushert said that a pro basketball 
team would have to operate like his base¬ 
ball team: make terms of employment 
sweet enough to attract the best coach 
and players possible, and most important, 
be prepared to pick up all the expenses 
of visiting teams, at least in the early 
stages. “But all this is contingent on hav¬ 
ing a winning team,” Brushert told them. 
“People here are willing to take a chance 
on anything or they wouldn’t have come 
to Alaska in the first place. But they won’t 
support a loser.” 

Smith certainly qualifies as one will¬ 
ing to take a chance. He was working 
his way up the ladder at Union Oil a few 
years ago when he decided that “the cor¬ 
porate thing was not my style.” Count¬ 
ing on his fingers, he says, “I bet I have 
10 friends my age who have become mil¬ 
lionaires here in the last five years.” So 
last summer he decided he would have a 
go at becoming Alaska’s first professional 
sports baron. He went about Anchorage 
collecting investors for his basketball 
scheme, winding up with 75 in all, rang- 
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Off-day ioffity includes mushing around Anchorage behind Joe Redington s champion dog team. 
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ing from the very wealthy, like his friend 
Shupe, to “just plain folks" who pitched 
in as little as $500. The list includes stu¬ 
dents, a chef on the pipeline, a commer¬ 
cial artist, a couple of bar and restaurant 
owners, and a drilling mud salesman. 
Soon he had a $40,000 nut and, along 
with Brushert, who had agreed to become 
the Northern Knights’ general manager, 
set out to find a league. 

They considered the projected Rocky 
Mountain League. But when it looked as 
though the RML was going nowhere—it 
never got off the ground—they reached 
EBA Commissioner Steven Kauffman 
through a kind of transcontinental 
grapevine. They called a friend who was 
a Seattle sporting-goods dealer, who 
called Frank Wagner, the general man¬ 
ager of the EBA Allentown Jets, who 
called Kauffman. 

“1 told Frank I didn’t understand,” 
recalls Kauffman. “Did they have a team 
up there and want to arrange an ex¬ 
hibition or something? But to play in 
our league? I didn’t see how that was 
feasible. But I said 1 was going to San 
Francisco in August and if they were se¬ 
rious they should fly me to Seattle and 
come down for a meeting. In San Fran¬ 
cisco I got a call and was told there 
was a ticket to Seattle waiting at the air¬ 
port. 1 was shocked. I realized maybe 
they were serious.” 

In Seattle, Kauffman learned from 
Smith and Brushert about the Glacier Pi¬ 
lots, the Anchorage market and the start¬ 
up money that had already been raised. 
He began to see the publicity value a team 
in Alaska would have for the EBA. 
which, with an enlarged talent pool since 
the ABA folded, had been trying to up¬ 
grade its image from that of a nickel-and- 
dime Pennsylvania mill-town circuit— 
which is mostly what it had been—to 
something on the order of baseball’s 
Triple-A leagues. 

At the EBA meeting in Philadelphia 
in mid-September. Kauffman presented 
the idea to the team owners. When the 
jokes died down, the Northern Knights 
were voted in as members. 

According to their arrangement with 
the league, the Knights play 21 of their 
31 games—including the first 16—at 
home. They agreed to pay all expenses 
for each team (and two referees) to make 
one visit to Anchorage for a two- or 
three-game series, with the Western Di¬ 
vision clubs in for the longer stay. In re¬ 
turn, when the Knights made their one 


10-game road trip in February, their 
housing and per diem ($15 per person) 
would be picked up by the host club. 
What this means for Smith and his 75 in¬ 
vestors is an outlay of either $ 17,000 or 
$21,000 for each of nine home series. 
$25,000 for the road trip, $32,000 in en¬ 
try fee and security to the EBA. plus the 
team payroll, which at $60,000 is the 
highest in the league. Including promo¬ 
tion, office costs and incidentals, the sea¬ 
son budget will come to around $300,000. 
While that sum is about what the New 
York Knicks pay the likes of Spencer 
Haywood for one year, it dwarfs the 
operating costs of any other EBA team. 
The Long Island Ducks, also a first-year 
club, will run this season on $110,000. 
The budget of the Allentown Jets, now 
in their 20th year in the league, is a pal¬ 
try $30,000 to $35,000. 

To anyone living, say, east of the Yu¬ 
kon Territory, the very idea of paying 
$9 to see a bunch of relative unknowns 
play an EBA game—where a typical 
score is 146-140, where there may be 
more dunks than dribbles, and where 
“defense” mainly happens when an op¬ 
ponent pulls up to shoot an ABA-style, 
25-foot three-pointer—passeth all under¬ 
standing. A courtside seat at Brooklyn’s 
Roosevelt Hall goes for $4, and Brook¬ 
lynites are turning out at the under¬ 
whelming rate of 250 a night to watch 
the Dodgers play. 

“Money has a whole different mean¬ 
ing up here,” says sportswriter Bill Wil¬ 
son of the Anchorage Daily News. “Peo¬ 
ple will pay for anything.” When a ham- 


and-eggs breakfast can cost $3.50, a steak 
$ 15, a record album $7.50, who will carp 
about paying $9 to see pro basketball, 
even if it is minor league basketball? And 
so the Knights' average crowd of 2,400 
brings the fledgling team very near its 
break-even point. 

Smith figures that only limitations at 
the concession stand will keep the 
Knights from turning a profit this year. 
While stocking caps, Knights T shirts, 
buttons and pennants sell briskly, one 
problem is that West High’s antiquated 
electrical wiring is insufficient. It was the 
popcorn machine that caused the 24-sec¬ 
ond clock to blow, so now the team sells 
the prebagged stuff. Likewise, there is not 
enough power to run a coffee machine. 
But the main problem is a state law for¬ 
bidding beer to be sold in schools. “If 
we could sell beer, our attendance would 
increase and that would mean an addi¬ 
tional $20,000 in revenue,” says Smith. 

As Brushert warned, red ink would 
probably be flowing if the Knights had 
not turned out to be winners. The man 
who made Anchorage a winner is 36- 
year-old Bill Klucas. who previously 
served three years as assistant coach to 
Bill Musselman at Ashland College and 
two more under him at the University of 
Minnesota. In between those jobs he 
coached the Ohio State freshmen, and 
on Jan. 25, 1972. the dark night of the 
bloody Ohio State-Minnesota brawl, 
Klucas watched the debacle with mixed 
emotions, because he had coached the 
principals on each side. After two un¬ 
spectacular years as head coach of the 
continued 
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The game is the same. To/son rebounds against Brooklyn. 


University of Wisconsin-Milwau- 
kee, Klucas found himself in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, coaching the Pal- 
meiras pro team to an overall 49-5 
record. He expected his next job 
to be in the NBA. "I thought, ‘Oh 
man, 49-5. My phone will be ring¬ 
ing itself off the hook when I get 
back to the States,’ ” he says, ‘it 
rang. You know what I heard? 

'Hey, where the hell have you 
been?’ ” Klucas began last season 
as coach of the EBA Hartford 
team, but quit when his paychecks 
came up short. He wound up scout¬ 
ing for the Houston Rockets and 
Buffalo Braves. 

It was Kauffman who recom¬ 
mended Klucas to Smith and Brus- 
hert as the right man to coach the 
Northern Knights. "You know,” 
Klucas says, “I remember lying on 
the beach in Rio thinking. ‘Heck, 
it could be worse. I could be in 
Alaska.' "The Knights offered him 
$2,000 a month, an apartment and 
a car—a king’s ransom by EBA 
standards. “I’m as mercenary as the next 
guy,” Klucas says. “Don’t get me wrong. 
I'll do anything to win. It's the only way 
to get to the NBA. If they pay me to 
take five midgets to Siberia, I’ll take five 
midgets to Siberia.” 

He has no midgets on the Knights, and 
for the time being the coach is sold on 
Anchorage. The Knights, however, are 
split on the issue. One evening a few 
weeks ago, several of them gathered to 
bid farewell to A1 Fleming, a 6' 7" for¬ 
ward two years out of Arizona who at 
the lime was the Knights’ leading re¬ 
bounder (16.8) and No. 2 scorer (21.3) 
and had just been signed by the Seattle 
SuperSonics. (There are no formal work¬ 
ing agreements between EBA and NBA 
clubs as there are between major and mi¬ 
nor league clubs in baseball. Each EBA 
team is assigned two or three NBA teams 
as “affiliates” for the purpose of player 
distribution, in place of a draft. Thus, a 
player acquired by Seattle or Phoenix au¬ 
tomatically becomes the property of An¬ 
chorage, and the “affiliates” are free to 
make their own deals.) 

The feeling that pervaded the two-bed¬ 
room apartment shared by Fleming and 
his former Arizona teammate. Guard 
Herm (the Germ) Harris, was that Flem¬ 
ing had been tapped to meet the Deity. 
“Man,” said 6' 8" Center Roy Jones, who 
played in Sweden last year after finish¬ 


ing up at Fresno State, ”AI gets on a 
plane and lands in another world.” 

The sentiment cast an instant wave of 
cabin fever over those who were not 
catching the same plane. There were 
complaints about the isolation of An¬ 
chorage, the cold, the promised high-pay¬ 
ing outside jobs that had not material¬ 
ized, and the high cost of living that ate 
up their S100-per-game salaries, nearly 
double what most EBA players are paid. 

“I won’t be able to keep this apart¬ 
ment unless I get another roommate 
fast,” said Harris, a second-round draft 
choice of Philadelphia last year. “Four- 
fifty a month. Whew!” 

“This season is it for me and Alaska,” 
said Harry Davis, a six-foot guard from 
Morris Brown College in Atlanta. 

“I’m used to walking around in bath¬ 
ing trunks and bare feet.” said Harris. 

“My old lady asked me did I visit any 
igloos yet.” said Davis. 

“A friend in Tucson told me that if 
you visit an Eskimo, the first thing he 
does is offer you his wife.” said Harris. 
“That true?” 

“I heard that too.” said Jones. 

“I’m telling you,” said Davis. “I just 
can’t make it up here. My first job was 
scraping plaster off the floors of new 
apartment buildings. Unfinished build¬ 
ings. That means no heat. Two days of 
that and I quit. Six dollars an hour. The 


union guys putting in the wiring 
were getting S20. Next I went to 
work on the loading dock at Sears 
with Roy for $4.90 an hour. Then 
we got a raise to $5.20. Then we 
all got laid off after Christmas." 

“We all love basketball,” Davis 
went on. “but I’ll tell you. The EBA 
motto is ‘One Step from the Best.’ 
Maybe we’re a step from the best 
but. man. you want to start mea¬ 
suring how long that step is?” 

Fleming knows only too well. So 
does Dean Tolson. While Fleming 
was ascending to sainthood, join¬ 
ing the ranks of EBA players who 
managed to make the NBA— 
Charlie Criss of the Atlanta Hawks 
is currently the most exalted—Tol¬ 
son was apparently going the other 
way. The 26-year-old. 6' 8" for¬ 
ward has been cut by the Super¬ 
Sonics three times, most recently 
on Nov. 11, during the week that 
the NBA rosters were reduced 
from 12 to 11 players. Last year 
he played in 60 games for the Son- 
ics, averaging six points, and he cannot 
understand his cruel fate. Now he is one 
of the Knights’ best players, averaging 
22 points and 13 rebounds, leading the 
team in exotic slam-dunks, and is so pop¬ 
ular in Anchorage that the club employs 
him full time to promote games and sell 
tickets from a mobile booth that makes 
the rounds of the city’s shopping malls. 
To keep him from going to Europe, he is 
paid $200 per game. Nevertheless, nei¬ 
ther Alaska nor the EBA is his idea of 
paradise. 

“You have to psychologically put 
yourself on a trip to stay here,” he says. 
“The first day my eyes were watering and 
my eyebrows froze. The cold makes your 
knees tight. Coming here from the big 
time makes you want to give up the game. 
Let’s face it, everybody wants to make 
the NBA. Everyone is out for himself. 
In Seattle, if 1 broke open. Slick Watts 
would get me the ball. Here. I’m ahead 
on a fast break, I look back and some tur¬ 
key is pulling up at the 25-foot line to 
shoot a three-pointer. Can you blame 
him? Everybody feels. ‘What good am I 
doing myself by giving him the ball?’ ” 
Not all of the Knights are down on 
Alaska. Guard Freeman Blade, who last 
year played for Athletes in Action, got 
work as a job counselor for the city and 
plans on making his home in Anchor¬ 
age. Ron Moore, a forward who doubles 
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as assistant coach, has been teaching in 
Alaska for six years and has built a beau¬ 
tiful lakeside house in nearby Wasilla. 
Pat Flanigan, the 6' 9", 225-pound coun¬ 
try-boy center from Wyoming who re¬ 
placed Fleming in the starting lineup, will 
stay as long as he is wanted. He has be¬ 
come the crowd favorite, perhaps be¬ 
cause he lumbers around the court like a 
Kodiak bear. Guard Jeff Tyson, out of 
Western Michigan, plans to stay on dur¬ 
ing the summer to do some hunting and 
fishing, as does Ron Davis, the smooth 
forward who leads the team in scoring 
with 28 points a game. 

“Kind of surprising for a guy who 
thought he was going to play in Ohio," 
Davis says. He was home in Phoenix af¬ 
ter being cut by the Atlanta Hawks last 
fall when he got a phone call from Klu- 
cas. “Klucas said he was in Ohio, get¬ 
ting a new team together for the EBA." 
says Davis. “The money sounded good, 
and he said he’d send me a plane ticket. 
Three days before 1 was supposed to leave 
he called again to make sure I was still 
coming. I said sure. I hadn't looked at 
the ticket. He said. ‘Great. I just got up 
here and Anchorage is really nice. You’ll 
love it.' I said, ‘Anchorage? Is there an 
Anchorage in Ohio?' ” 

No one who has never been there be¬ 
fore can be adequately prepared for a 
trip to Anchorage. Even the most blase 
traveler is compelled to press his nose to 
the airplane window as he flies in over 
the snow-covered Chugach Mountains, 
which are pink and blue under the low 
sun, and the vast blackness of the frozen 
Cook Inlet and Knik Arm. When the 
Dodgers from Brooklyn made this trip 
for their two-game series with the 
Knights, they had a nine-hour jet 
flight from Kennedy Airport. The team's 
normal mode of conveyance is a station 
wagon. 

"I want to see me some Eskimos, some 
igloos," announced Forward Bernard 
Hardin at the airport. 

“I been to Hawaii,” said Forward Lu¬ 
ther Green. “All I know about Alaska is 
from the movies and television. North 
to Alaska and Sergeant Preston of the 
Yukon." What Green did not know is 
that the Yukon is in Canada. “I told my 
son this morning—he’s a second-grader 
in Queens—‘Daddy’s going to Alaska to¬ 
day.’ He said, 'That's cool.' And it is. 
Real cool. Luckily I caught me a sale on 
long johns the other day. Three pair 
for $3.99.” 


Moving toward the baggage-claim 
area, Rick Smith, who was there to meet 
the Dodgers as he does all visiting teams, 
urged them not to miss the display of 
Alaskan animals in a nearby corridor. 

“Animals,” Dodger Coach Harold 
Tonick said derisively. “Big deal. You 
ever see some of the animals we got run¬ 
ning around Brooklyn?" 

B ut as surely as they stun most vis¬ 
itors from The Lower 48, the trac¬ 
tor-sized moose and the eight-foot-tall 
snarling Kodiak bear with paws the size 
of unabridged dictionaries brought var¬ 
ious expressions of disbelief from the 
Brooklynites. 

"Man, I thought Kareem was big." 
“How fast can those things run?" 
“They’re quick, but they can’t go to 
their left." 

"We used to have a center who looked 
like that moose.” 

Passersby at the busy airport, far more 
accustomed to seeing colossal animals 
than giant black men, regarded the p/ay- 
ers with awe. 

“Man.” drawled one Dodger to anoth¬ 
er. “People lookin’ at you like you from 
Close Encounters." 

On Saturday night at the West High 
gym, the crowd of 2,653—lough old con¬ 
struction workers, three-piece-suiters, 
women and children, a sprinkling of 
blacks, even some honest-to-goodness 
Eskimos—sat quietly, rather like an au¬ 
dience waiting for a school play to begin. 
On the court, warmups pretty much 
boiled down to a slam-dunk exhibition. 
There was no chance of more broken 
glass, because the backboards had been 
fitted with special breakaway rims, held 
in place by shear pins and cushioned with 
rubber bushings. The four cheerleaders, 
who were a bit overly made up, wore 
white vinyl go-go boots and purple vel¬ 
vet mini-dresses lined with white fur. 
They were named The Northern Foxes. 

When the game began, the crowd 
came alive, screaming at the officials at 
the right times, greeting each dunk, 
behind-the-back pass or blocked shot 
with a big league “oooh" or “ahhh," 
sending down a good creative obscenity 
every now and then. The fans were en¬ 
joying themselves and learning the pro 
game. too. 

Tolson got into early foul trouble and 
the Knights fell behind in the first quar¬ 
ter, obviously missing Fleming. But even¬ 
tually they got offense from Ron Davis 


(44 points) and Harris (25 points, 18 as¬ 
sists) and defense from the pivot com¬ 
bination of Flanigan and Jones, who 
“held" Jim Bostic, the league's third- 
leading scorer and top rebounder, to 31 
points and 17 rebounds, and plenty of 
help from their most important ally, jet 
lag, to beat the Dodgers 138-119. The 
high point of the game occurred when 
the ungainly Flanigan, tied up on the far 
side of the court, fired a pinpoint pass 
right into the hands of his astonished 
coach, who was seated on the bench. 

“I wanted to shoot it,” said Klucas. 
“but I didn’t know if it would count for 
three points or a technical foul." If Klu¬ 
cas is not ready to be an NBA coach in 
real life, he could certainly play one in a 
movie. In one night he showed it all: the 
Heinsohn glower, the Loughery lip. the 
Fitch wit. Not to mention the obligatory 
NBA leisure suit. 

On Sunday night the crowd was down 
to 1.841 despite a free T-shirt giveaway, 
because of the Knights' unfortunate de¬ 
cision to begin Sunday games at 6 p.m.— 
which has turned out to be either too 
early or too late. "That could be our only 
mistake." says Smith modestly. Again the 
Knights had to come from behind, and 
this time Tolson exploded Tor 36 points, 
including seven slam-dunks. The Knights 
won. 131-120. 

“It’s great that basketball has finally 
crossed the last American frontier," said 
Tonick before leaving the gym for the air¬ 
port. "Not to mention the fact that they 
are carrying our league.” In the hungry 
boomtown of Anchorage, the Northern 
Knights are the closest thing to the big 
time. The highly visible players must fight 
their way to and from their dressing 
room, and have to deal with autograph 
hounds and hangers-on all over town. 
Most of them enjoy at least that part. 

"Some of those dudes don't know what 
they’ve got here," said Green before 
boarding the midnight flight for New 
York. A onetime ABA Net. Green now 
toils obscurely in his fourth EBA season 
and works in a youth settlement in Far 
Rockaway. Queens. “1 wouldn’t mind 
living here at all." he said. 

As the plane took off into the cold, 
clear night, the fantastic green lights of 
aurora borealis danced in the black sky. 
On the ground, out where the clustered 
bright city lights of Anchorage abruptly 
end. there was nothing beyond but in¬ 
finite darkness in every direction. The 
city looked like a moon base. end 
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T his year, for the first time in its long 
h 


A drive for woodcock at Ashford Castle, County 
Mayo, is child’s play compared to a rough shoot 
by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


history. Ashford Castle, in the lush 
farm country of western Ireland, opened 
bird shooting to paying guests on the 
27,000 acres for which it has shooting 
rights, and the result was some of the 
most varied and interesting hunting on 
either side of the Atlantic, combined 

S™;z^r inacas,leof AND THE GUNS THEY 


THE BEATERS BEAT 


BLAZE AWAY 


Ashford Castle was built in the 18th 
century, incorporating the remains of a 
13th century castle erected by the Dc 
Burgos, who ruled Western Ireland for 
300 years. In 1852 the castle passed into 
the hands of the Guinness family, who 
spent 30 years rebuilding it. During and 
after World War II. before John A. Mul- 
cahy. its present owner, bought it in the 
early 1970s, Ashford was operated brief¬ 
ly as a hotel. Mulcahy. whose history is 
as colorful as Ashford’s, was arrested 
with two companions during the Civil 
War. The other two were executed, but 
Mulcahy, then 16. was considered too 
young to be shot and was held as a pris¬ 
oner of war for a year. He then came to 
America, where he amassed a fortune in 
the pharmaceutical business. 

Between 1972 and 1974 Mulcahy re¬ 
stored and refurbished the castle, add¬ 
ing. at a cost of more than $5 million, a 
new wing of bedrooms and suites, mod¬ 
ern kitchens and elegant dining and 
lounge facilities. He incorporated all 
these additions within the existing frame¬ 
work of the castle, unifying its facade so 
that only a careful inspection can dif¬ 
ferentiate the old from the new'. 

Outside the castle the river Cong, surg¬ 
ing through the arch or a medieval bridge, 
forms a natural boundary between the 
counties of Mayo and Galway. Sheep 
graze on the rolling hills, feeding on grass 
that is always green. Men cut and slack 
turf in the bogs, potatoes grow in the 
fields and salmon and trout swim in the 
rivers. John Ford’s classic. The Quiet 
Man. was filmed here, and at every turn 
one expects to encounter John Wayne 
striding down the narrow lane that leads 
to the village. Instead, one meets a herd 
of black and white cows heading home 
from pasture and an old woman riding a 
bicycle, the head of a live turkey pro- 















trading from a sack slung over her back. 

A boy with a shotgun and a springer 
spaniel climb through a break in a stone 
wall, one of thousands that crisscross the 
hills. In the boy’s game bag are two 
pheasants, a snipe and a teal, good fare 
for an hour’s shooting. English soldiers 
brought the pheasants to Ireland hun¬ 
dreds of years ago. and they have flour¬ 
ished. More than 3.000 are shot annu¬ 


ally on the grounds of Ashford, which 
also raises and releases pheasants each 
year to supplement the wild population. 

Pheasant shooting at Ashford, like 
most wildfowl shooting in Ireland, falls 
into two basic categories: rough and driv¬ 
en. The former is aptly named, for there 
is no counterpart anywhere to a genuine 
Irish bog. There are swamps, there are 
marshes, there is tundra. continued 



















IRISH HUNT continued 


there is mud in many parts of the world, 
but nowhere are so many physical haz¬ 
ards to the hunter so deceptively com¬ 
bined as in an Irish bog. 

Nor are they limited to low-lying 
meadows and bottoms. One also finds 
them in the mountains and on the moors, 
hidden in the heather and the low-hang¬ 
ing haze. Then there are brown turf bogs, 
from which peat has been cut and re¬ 
moved for fuel, leaving hidden channels 
wide enough to challenge an Olympic 
longjumper. 

If there is an art to bogtrotting, as the 


Irish claim, it is surely acquired by stub¬ 
born, and probably damp, persistence. 
The novice should travel slowly and test 
the footing carefully before each step, be¬ 
ware of tall, thin reeds and bulrushes, 
which invariably conceal high water, and 
of quaking bogs, which may suddenly dis¬ 
solve beneath one's feet, and never, never 
tackle even the smallest, most innocent¬ 
appearing bog alone. Unlucky bogtrotters 
have not only sunk in up to the armpits, 
some have vanished. 


Why then tackle a bog at all? The an¬ 
swer is simple: that is where the birds 
are. An Irish bog no larger than a par¬ 
son’s garden can produce a glorious 
mixed bag of pheasant, snipe, ducks and 
woodcock. 

The hunter picking his way across an 
acre of mud and tussock sees nothing to 
hold a bird—no cover, no feed. His span¬ 
iel, quartering ahead, splashes through 
the water, apparently reveling in his 
work. The hunter splashes, too, though 
not so merrily, slipping, sliding, stagger¬ 
ing through water that is always deeper 


than he expects it to be, feeling progres¬ 
sively more foolish as he struggles to keep 
his gun dry. Then suddenly a pheasant, 
flushed by the dog. explodes from a mud¬ 
dy depression in a roar of wing-flapping 
and cackling, while the dog continues its 
quest, confident as from the start that 
this bog holds more hidden treasure. 

A pheasant flushed from an Irish bog 
takes off in quite a different manner from 
one raised in an Iowa cornfield. The ini¬ 
tial flight is slower, more labored, the bird 


being checked momentarily by the ac¬ 
cumulation of mud and water on its wings 
and tail. But the gun, too. is slower, 
checked by slippery footing. 

The handicaps are less evenly distrib¬ 
uted in the case of snipe, the bog’s most 
prolific resident. The snipe, in fact, is 
heavily favored. A bog feeder, it spends 
its time digging and nibbling in the soft 
mud, growing fat on the grubs, slugs and 
insects that breed in these slimy places. 
A particularly vigilant bird, it is usually 
long gone before sportsmen or dogs are 
within range. Even when it chooses to 
conceal itself until the last moment, its 
avenue of escape is fairly safe. Rising first 
into the wind, then darting swiftly from 
right to left, it zigzags so nimbly that it 
takes a skilled shooter to bring it down. 

Only one bird at Ashford is more ex¬ 
asperating than the snipe or more chal¬ 
lenging to shoot, in or out of a bog. It is 
the woodcock, which has brought grown 
men to tears and has made some of Eu¬ 
rope’s finest wing shots appear to be neo¬ 
phytes. 

The woodcock’s fascination is its abil¬ 
ity to deceive. It always flics faster than 
its leisurely wing flap suggests, which, ac¬ 
cording to sportsmen who know it well, 
is considerably faster than most other 
game birds. In a three-way race involv¬ 
ing a woodcock, a snipe and a teal, says 
one authority, the woodcock would eas¬ 
ily win. Equally deceptive is the wood¬ 
cock's ability to drop abruptly out of sight 
behind a wall or cluster of trees, giving 
every appearance of having been hit 
when, in fact, it has merely changed 
course. But most maddening of all is the 
woodcock’s penchant for flying out of a 
wood directly at the shooter, dipping 
over his hat before flapping off to safety. 

The only way to shoot such a bird is 
to point and fire instantly. All the ver¬ 
ities learned over a lifetime of wing 
shooting—about swinging, leading, fol¬ 
lowing through —go out the window with 
woodcock. The best shot is a snap shot. 
The shooter who hesitates, who waits for 
a better opportunity, who foolishly tries 
to swing ahead of the woodcock’s flight 
pattern, has only memories to put into 
his game bag. Some of the best wing- 
shots on other species prove to be the 
worst on woodcock. ‘Tve seen English¬ 
men who are ranked among the best in 
their country come over here and miss 
every shot at woodcock.” says Sir Rich- 
continued 
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Wherever you go, it’s moving fast.What’s 
behind its super success? Super lightness, 
superb taste. If that’s what you’re after, 
make the run to Lord Calvert Canadian. 


Follow the Canadian Superstar, 








A FRESH NEW S 


It's a car for the people. 

It's a car for today. 

It's the new-size. quick-size, mid-size Malibu from 
your good friend. Chevrolet. 

It's right up your alley. America. Right up your Main 
Street, your interstate, your driveway. 

If your taste in cars falls somewhere belween big and 
small, if you're looking for good gas mileage, if you 
want a goodly amount of room for your family and your 
friends, if you want a car that's going to be around for 
a while, if you want to truly enjoy the driving you do each 


day—well, all you've got to do is get on down to Chevy 
and say "Malibu" to the man. 

The new Malibu's got more head room, leg room and 
trunk room than last year's Malibu. 

It's got smooth V6 power underneath the hood. 

It's got fresh ideas through and through. 

Plus that deep-down Chevy value that means so 
much to you. 

With the new standard 3.3 litre V6 and 3-speed 
manual transmission. EPA estimates are an impressive 
29 mpg on the highway. 21 mpg in town. (Your mileage 






















will vary depending on how and where you drive, your 
car's condition and available equipment. Drive train not 
available in California. Also, Malibu is equipped with 
GM-built engines produced by various divisions. 

See your Chevy dealer for details.) 

With all that good stuff going for it, we've got a hunch a 
large slice of America is going to be moving to Malibu 
in the days and years to come. Because when it comes 
to value, America comes to Chevrolet. 

Beat the crowd. 

Climb aboard our New American Bandwagon now . 
















IRISH HUNT continued 


ard Musgrave, a Dublin barrister well 
known in Irish shooting circles. “It is a 
bird to humble the highest. It is also the 
most dangerous of all to shoot because it 
appears so suddenly, dips so low and 
changes course so abruptly that the gun 
following it may wind up pointed at a 
beater or fellow hunter." 

The woodcock found in Ireland is 
about a third again as large as the Amer¬ 
ican woodcock, measuring 12" from head 
to tail, with a wingspan of 22" or more. 
A migratory bird, it breeds principally 
in the Scandinavian countries, although 
a small population is believed to breed 
at Ashford. Most of the birds arrive in 
Ireland about the end of October and 
leave again around the latter part of Feb¬ 
ruary or early March. Initially they head 
for high country, resting and feeding in 
the mountains after their long flight. Al¬ 
though the season opens on Nov. I, the 
best shooting does not generally occur 
until mid-December or later, after sev¬ 
eral days of hard frost, when the birds 
are driven down from the mountains into 
the lowlands. 

Tom Hennessey. Ashford's head 
gamekeeper, says, “The rule is hot weath¬ 
er, high in the hills; wet weather, under 
the laurels and rhododendron; bright, 
crisp weather, watch out; hail and snow, 
be ready to shoot." 

A great many of the woodcock shot 
at Ashford each season are unexpected 
bonuses on hunts for other birds. John 
Holian, who has been guiding there since 
boyhood, believes that 50% or more of 
all woodcock taken in the area are bagged 
this way. While some sportsmen do go 
out specifically to walk up a woodcock, 
and occasionally succeed in doing so, the 
odds are heavily stacked against success. 
Odds are only a little better when the 
bird is driven. 

The classic way to shoot woodcock is 
on a drive, and the most classic wood¬ 
cock drive of all is Lord Oranmore and 
Browne's shoot at Ashford. It is prob¬ 
ably the oldest woodcock shoot in Ire¬ 
land. It is certainly the one most steeped 
in tradition, and it may very well be the 
best anywhere. 

Old sporting books published in the 
last century and the early part of this 
one refer to the Ashford shoot, usually 
in terms of awe. as the ultimate sporting 
experience in Ireland. The late King 
George V. then the Prince of Wales, was 


part of a now legendary shooting party 
at Ashford in January 1908 in which six 
guns in a single day took a total bag of 
228 woodcock, a record which has nev¬ 
er been equaled or. indeed, even ap¬ 
proached. 

Lord Oranmore and Browne, whose 
ancestors built the castle in 1715, still 
hosts the shoot started by his forebears 
generations ago. and what seems to be 
the entire population of the village of 
Cong takes part. For the eight guns who 
actually shoot—this year there were two 
from the U.S.. three from England and 
three from Ireland—there is a turnout 
of 30 beaters, two dozen pickers (who 
do not pluck feathers but pick up fallen 
birds), 16 gillies. 20 or 30 dogs w ith han¬ 
dlers and assorted townspeople. 

he guns assemble in a confusion of 
dogs, people and bicycles on a coun¬ 
try lane a mile or so from the castle, 
spilling over the stone walls into the 
fields beyond. A fine spray, halfway be¬ 
tween rain and mist , puts a shine on the 
bushes and settles on the moss-covered 
rocks. The men and boys wear slickers 
and black rubber boots. The dogs arc 
mainly yellow labs, their collars and leads 
made of clothesline. The guns are more 
stylishly garbed in tweeds and English 
rain gear, their double-barreled shot¬ 
guns—all 12-gauge—a museum collec¬ 
tion of Purdeys. Churchills and Holland 
& Hollands. 

Lord Oranmore and Brow ne, resplen¬ 
dent in a great sweeping cape and car¬ 
rying a walking stick, is no less dashing 
at 76 than he was half a century ago. His 
silver hair curls about his neck. His fig¬ 
ure, erect and trim, is that of a much 
younger man. The charm which attract¬ 
ed noblewomen, a Guinness heiress and 
some of Britain's brightest theatrical stars 
(his third and present wife is the musical- 
comedy star Sally Gray), is evident in 
his courtly manners and easy grace. His 
Lordship distributes small white cards to 
each of the guns, on which the order of 
the beats and their positions are listed. 

For each beat the guns are divided into 
two columns, which advance in single 
file along either side of a wood about 
three-quarters of a mile long and one- 
quarter mile wide. Beaters, dogs, gillies, 
moving more or less abreast, advance 
through the wood, thrashing bushes and 
shouting, "Hi! Hi! Hi!" The two lead guns 


try to keep just ahead of the flank of the 
beaters. The others follow behind, pick¬ 
ers and dogs at their heels. 

Suddenly there is a shout. "Mark cock! 
Cock right!" The guns on the right side 
of the wood raise their doubles in ex¬ 
pectation. Out of the dense trees and 
bush, its wings flapping languidly, a great 
brown bird with a great long bill seems 
to float directly over the lead gun’s head. 
The double is raised and fired once, then 
again. The bird is gone like a wraith, un¬ 
touched. The gun is mystified. There is 
no explanation for missing a target so 
large and so close. 

By the end of the seventh drive the 
gun has missed five cocks and is con¬ 
sidering taking up another sport. Martin 
Browne, his Lordship's son. offers con¬ 
solation. “ 'Tis a ghostly bird.” he says, 
“and it has driven many a good gun mad. 
That is why we call it the cream of all 
game birds. Have faith." 

The gun musters such faith as is left 
after so humiliating a morning and car¬ 
ries on. Again the shout. “Cock right.' 
Cock right!" Again the graceful, almost 
slow-molion flapping of wings. Again the 
gun fires. And misses. The bird is gone 
before the second barrel can be dis¬ 
charged. Disconsolately the gun breaks 
the double to reload the spent barrel. 
Suddenly there is a clamor from the guns 
behind. "Mark cock! Mark cock! Cock 
forward!" The gun whirls around, snap¬ 
ping the half-loaded double closed and 
throwing it to shoulder as a cock floats 
up the line of guns, dipping erratically. 
The gun fires point-blank, a pure snap 
shot. A roar goes up from the pickers 
and the beaters. "Cock down! Cock 
down!" they shout. The gun, unmindful 
of woodcock protocol, dashes after the 
pickers into the wood, too excited to wait 
for the bird to be retrieved. 

It is eaten that evening on toast in 
proper Irish style, followed by Irish cof¬ 
fee and endless tales of Irish woodcock 
shoots of other days. His Lordship pro¬ 
poses a toast to ghostly birds, to the 
ghosts of woodcock shoots long past, and 
finally to Ashford Castle, which has stood 
ghostly sentinel over them all. The toasts 
will be repeated next season, and the sea¬ 
son after, and for all the seasons to come, 
for woodcock and Ashford are as much 
a part of Ireland as the bogs and the lep¬ 
rechauns and the shamrocks that grow in- 
the green land. end 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL /Larry Keith 


Reawakening the glory 

In the 36th season of an illustrious career at DePaul. Ray Meyer has a record 
(22-2) and a big center (Dave Corzine) so good they recall the George Mikan era 


T he other patriarchs of college bas¬ 
ketball—Allen. Rupp. Iba and 
Wooden—are dead or retired, but Ray 
Meyer of DePaul endures. He is 64 years 
old. he has been at the small Catholic 
school on Chicago's Near North Side for 
36 seasons, and he has won 566 college 
games, more than any other active coach 
and more than all but six men who ever 
diagrammed a play. And now. in what 
could be his next to last season, he may 
have his best team of all. 

After defeating Wisconsin-Green Bay. 
a Division II school that had won 23 
straight, and intracity rival Loyola last 
week, the Blue Demons were 22-2 and 
ranked eighth in the nation. They have 
beaten Notre Dame and Creighton on 
the road and Providence at home. They 
have been defeated only at LSU (where 


even Kentucky lost) and at Marquette 
(where everybody loses). Two more 
points here and seven more points there, 
and DePaul would be unbeaten. 

Meyer refuses to say that this is the 
best team he has ever had. Until three 
weeks ago he had not even voted for it 
in the UPI Coaches' Poll. But he does 
say that he has never enjoyed coaching 
a team more, though 14 of his squads 
have played in postseason tournaments. 
“We don’t have as much talent as a lot 
of other teams,” he says, “but this is more 
talent than I've ever coached. In other 
years I had to fire them up with pep talks 
before every game. This one wins on 
ability.” 

Meyer has changed in more ways than 
curtailing his locker-room oratory. Al¬ 
though he can still tear into a referee, he 


claims he has mellowed over the years, 
that he relates to players better, that he 
does not demand as much from them. “I 
was a dictator.” he says. "Before a big 
game I might scrimmage for two hours. 
After a loss I might wail until the gym 
cleared and make the team practice." He 
chuckles. “Mikan might not even recog¬ 
nise me the way I am now .” 

Mikan. Always there is the specter of 
6' 10" George Mikan. who played on 
Meyer's first four teams. 1943 through 
"46, and was the first of the dominant 
big men in both college and pro basket¬ 
ball. The Mikan era. forever hallowed at 
DePaul, produced 81 wins and an NTT 
championship—when an NIT champi¬ 
onship was very special. Those years are 
a convenient gauge against which to mea¬ 
sure the last four seasons, because dur¬ 
ing that time another very tall player, 
6' 11" Dave Corzine, has led the Blue 
Demons to 72 victories. 

The current DePaul players tire of the 
comparisons between Mikan and Cor¬ 
zine, and the four other starters marched 
into Meyer's office recently to remind 
him that Corzine was not the only play¬ 
er on the team. But it is not the coach’s 
fault. Comparisons—and confusion— 
are inevitable. 

For instance, last week, referring to a 
plaque on his desk that reads: desire de¬ 
termination DEDICATION THE WINNING 
edge. Meyer said, “Mikan gave me that. 
No, I mean Corzine." Mikan. Corzine. 
What's the difference? 

There is no confusing the impact Cor¬ 
zine has had on DePaul basketball. "He 
turned our program around.” Meyer says. 
“He’s the first high school All-America 
we’ve ever had, so I knew we'd be good 
the minute we got him. He has far more 
natural ability than George had, but 
George worked harder and developed 
more. I’ve always told Dave he could do 
better." 

Corzine went to DePaul because he 
wanted to play college ball close to his 
suburban Chicago home. Though he 
was generally considered a prize catch, 
some schools questioned his desire. That 
reservation seemed well founded when, 
as a sophomore. Corzine told Meyer that 
too much was being expected of him. His 
progress since then has proved him and 
his critics wrong. This season he is do¬ 
ing everything that could be expected of 
a player: he leads the Demons in 
scoring (20.2), rebounding (11.2) and as¬ 
sists (4.5) and is shooting better than 
continued 
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Allstate Homeowners Insurance 
for property protection. 

To protect your house and most belongings, 
you need Allstate Homeowners Insurance. 

Allstate’s Deluxe Homeowners policy 
protects against loss from fire, lightning, 
hail, smoke, windstorm, vandalism, theft 
and many other hazards. 
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of protection. 
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COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


50% for the first time in his career. 

“Dave never believed he could be as 
good as he is,” Meyer says. “This is the 
first year he has thought he could really 
play pro ball." 

Corzine has improved his disposition 
as well as his skills. “In previous years I 
tried to be fantastic, and if I wasn’t, I 
got very frustrated.” he says. “I came into 
this season with the attitude that I would 
play as hard as I could, and if 1 didn't do 
well. I’d forget about it. I don’t worry 
anymore that I might let everyone down. 
When I shot 0 for 12 against Duquesne 
this year it didn’t bother me because we 
won by 25 points. In the past I would 
have gone crazy.” 

The big center is flanked by a pair of 
three-year starters at forward, burly Joe 
Ponsetto, the second-leading scorer and 
rebounder, and Curtis Watkins, the De¬ 
mons' most accurate shooter. The guards 
are Gary Garland, who has shown pro 
potential as both a player and singer— 
he is Dionne Warwick’s cousin—and 
Randy Ramsey, a walk-on who takes de¬ 
fense so seriously that Meyer says, “If 
you score on him, he’d like to break both 
your legs.” Another reason for DePaul’s 
success has been the play of Forward Wil¬ 
liam Dise and Guard Clyde Bradshaw, 
who have come off the bench to com¬ 
bine for 16 points a game. 

Players like these have sparked new 
enthusiasm for basketball at DePaul. The 
games are still played in 5,300-seat Alum¬ 
ni Hall, which looks like a high school 
gym, but the crowds have grown from 
an average of 1,500 four years ago to 
4.500. “People are coming to see us now 
and not some big-name opponent like 
Marquette or Notre Dame.” says Meyer. 
"That’s the big accomplishment of the 
year.” 

There have been some other signifi¬ 
cant changes in the last four seasons. The 
school now has its first full-time sports- 
information director in Marty Hawkins 
(at least he is full-time when he is not as¬ 
signing handball courts and renting out 
lockers) and an enterprising athletic di¬ 
rector in Gene Sullivan. A former Notre 
Dame assistant coach. Sullivan has lined 
up radio and television coverage of the 
Demons, and he saw to it that Ramsey 
would be eligible to play in the NCAA 
tournament, to which DePaul is sure to 
receive a bid. 

Ramsey, who did not play as a fresh¬ 
man. would have been ineligible under 
NCAA rules for postseason competition 


as a fifth-year senior. But Sullivan pushed 
through a retroactive change at the 
NCAA convention in January that per¬ 
mits the redshirting of freshmen. “I real¬ 
ly did believe the rule should be mod¬ 
ified,” Sullivan says, “but I didn’t bother 
to tell anyone exactly why I felt so strong¬ 
ly about getting it done this year.” 

This kind of wheeling and dealing 
seems out of place at DePaul. An hour 
before a game the players start wander¬ 
ing onto the court, where they finish put¬ 
ting on their socks and sneakers, sign au¬ 
tographs and casually throw up practice 
shots. This kind of informality would just 
not do at Marquette or Notre Dame. Mid¬ 
western Catholic independents that have 
long overshadowed DePaul. When the 
Blue Demons upset the Irish 69-68 in 
overtime two weeks ago, thereby ending 
Notre Dame's 22-game home winning 
streak, Meyer was deluged with congrat¬ 
ulatory phone calls, letters and telegrams. 
A sign at the Wisconsin-Green Bay game 
said: depaul has fame, it beat notre 
DAME. 

After 563 victories, Meyer probably 
never imagined that one more would be 
needed to gain renown. And to his mind, 
there have been other moments more 
worthy of cherishing, such as the coach¬ 
ing convention in Atlanta last year when 
he sat on the podium between Rupp 
and Wooden and reminisced about bas¬ 
ketball. “I felt proud just to be there.” 
he says. “It made me feel like I was some¬ 
body.” 

He was. and as this year’s team proves, 
he still is. 


THE WEEK 

[Feb. 13-19) 

by BRUCE NEWMAN 


l\/Iin\A/CQT , * ie same ^ ay t * ial 

IVIIL/VVlOI Arkansas moved into 
the top spot in the Associated Press poll, the 
Razorbacks walloped Baylor 82-56. “We 
wanted to play like the No. I team in the na¬ 
tion and not slop around." said Arkansas’ Sid¬ 
ney Moncrief. Five days later the Hogs got 
slopped by Houston 84-75. preventing Ar¬ 
kansas from taking undisputed possession of 
first place in the Southwest Conference. 

The game at Houston was Arkansas' third 
of the week. Previously the Razorbacks had 
defeated Southern Methodist (86-75) as well 
as Baylor, and they appeared to have locked 
up the bye into the finals of the SWC tour¬ 


nament. which goes with the conference 
championship, after Texas dropped its sec¬ 
ond league game. Should both Texas and Ar¬ 
kansas win their final regular season games 
this week. Texas will receive the bye by vir¬ 
tue of its two wins over Houston. 

Arkansas entered the game against the 
Cougars with the best shooting percentage 
(.556) in the nation, but hit only 46% of its 
shots against Houston's full-court press. 

Texas won two out of three of its games, 
but lost to the same Baylor team Arkansas 
had embarrassed earlier. Jim Krivacs scored 
34 points for the Longhorns in a listless 90-66 
win over Texas A&M. In that game Texas 
was outrebounded 64-42. much to the dis¬ 
may of Longhorn Coach Abe Lemons. "We're 
just not a rebounding team.” he said. “We've 
got some guys who can jump, but nothing 
seems to happen. It’s hard to jump with your 
hands over your head. It mdkes you dizzy." 

The Longhorns must have felt a little diz¬ 
zy after lowly Baylor got through with them 
The Bears’ Jim Vaszauskas, a transfer student 
who did not become eligible until January, 
hit two free throws with eight seconds re¬ 
maining to seal the victory. “I wish it had 
been anybody up there but him." said Lem¬ 
ons. “He's loo inexperienced to choke." 

Oklahoma, which had lost twice to Ne¬ 
braska by trying to run against the Huskers. 
used a more controlled offense and came up 
with a 74-68 win that eliminated Nebraska 
from the Big Eight race. Nine of the Soon- 
ers’ 14 first-half baskets were layups. Okla¬ 
homa's victory helped Kansas, which beat 
Iowa State 80-70 and Nebraska 75-70 to 
clinch its 37th Big Eight championship. The 
Jayhawks built a 25-point cushion against 
Iowa State, but the Cyclones trimmed it to 
eight points before Kansas freshman Darnell 
Valentine scored six quick points to nail down 
the win. Valentine also scored 13 of the Jay- 
hawks' last 17 points against Nebraska. 

In the Metro 7. Florida State earned the top 
seed in the league's postseason tournaments 
and at least a tie for the conference title with 
an 81-70 defeat of Louisville. The Seminoles 
got 24 points from Eugene Harris—and some 
help from Georgia Tech, which beat Louis¬ 
ville 69-59. then lost to Memphis State 61-59 
to guarantee Florida State the tie for the title. 
Memphis Guard Darrell Hollimon made an 
18-foot jump shot with one second to play 
against the Yellow Jackets. 

Creighton, one of two new members of the 
Missouri Valley Conference, moved into first 
place in the league standings with victories 
over West Texas State (72-51) and Indiana 
State (89-57). The Bluejays got a break when 
the Sycamores' Larry Bird, the nation's sec¬ 
ond-leading scorer, came down with the flu. 
Bird scored a career low of 11 points against 
Creighton. 19 below his average. 

1. ARKANSAS (25-2) 

2.KANSAS (22-3) 3.FLORIDA ST. (19-4) 

continued 
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Guess who was just voted 

the No.1 color picture over America’s 

top f ive19 "and 25" brands. 


Guess again. 





i You probablydidn'tguess 
I rightthesecondtime,either. 

| Sowe'lltellyou.Thewinner 
| was the Sylvania Superset. 

That’s right. The 19" (diag.) 
color Sylvania Superset was 
picked No. 1 over RCA, Zenith, 
Sony, GE, and Sears in a recent 
independenttest. Inthistest, 
overathousand people were 
asked to look at six unidentified 
19" color pictures, side by side. 
Then they picked the one with 
the best overall picture. And the 
clearwinnerwasthe 
Sylvania Superset! 

What's more, in a 
separate test of 25" 
(diag.) color pictures, 
the Sylvania Superset 
beatZenith, RCA, 
Magnavox, Quasar, 
and Sears! 

So before you buy anythi ng 
else, go down to your Sylvania 
dealer and check out the color 
picture that beat the top five 19" 
and the top five 25" brands in 
side by side comparisons! 

SYLVANIA 

SUPERSET 

Side by side we beat them all. 


SyiA/ANIA 


















COLLEGE BASKETBALL continued 


\A/rO T 11 had bcen *2 years since 
V V L.0 I Washington State had last beat¬ 
en UCLA, and never in the 23-season rivalry 
had the Cougars won a game in Los Angeles. 
So George Raveling, the Washington State 
coach, was feeling pretty good about his 
team’s 59-58 lead over the Bruins with 10 sec¬ 
onds to play in Pauley Pavilion. Then sud¬ 
denly the House fell in. 

The House was Stuart House, the Cougars’ 
gifted young forward, who stepped into the 
free-throw lane before teammate Terry 
Clark’s foul shot had cleared the rim. Ref¬ 
eree Tom Harrington called the lane viola¬ 
tion, and UCLA got the ball quickly down- 
court, where Center David Greenwood 
dunked the winning basket in the Bruins’ 
60-59 triumph. “A thing like this couldn’t 
happen anywhere in America but at UCLA," 
moaned Raveling. UCLA clobbered Wash¬ 
ington 104-64 the next day. 

"1 just want to get it over with and get the 
hell out of here," said Texas-El Paso Coach 
Don Haskins before his team took the floor 
against high-flying New Mexico. Haskins 
hung around long enough to nearly beat the 
Lobos. New Mexico escaped with a 59-51 
victory, despite shooting a season-low 36%, 
being held 42 points below its season aver¬ 
age and getting a career-low eight points from 
the team’s leading scorer, Marvin Johnson. 
The victory extended the Lobo winning streak 
to 14 games, longest in the nation. New Mex¬ 
ico also nailed Hawaii, 87-69. the Rainbows’ 

17th straight loss. 

San Francisco suddenly found itself with¬ 
out one of its best players when Forward 
James Hardy broke a thumb, but the Dons 
thumped Loyola Marymount 99-71 and Pep- 
perdine 89-56. USF shot 61% from the field 
against Loyola, with seven-foot Center Bill 
Cartwright making 13 of 14 shots. 

Nevada-Reno’s star Center Edgar Jones hit 
16 of 21 shots for 36 points against Portland, 
but the Pilots shut down the Wolf Pack guards 
to pull off a 77-71 upset. That gave San Fran¬ 
cisco a l'/j-game lead over Reno in the West 
Coast Athletic Conference. 

San Diego State threw the Pacific Coast 
Athletic Association race into a three-way tie 
by defeating the country's top defensive team, 
Fresno State, 45-41. San Diego, Pacific and 
Fresno Slate were all 9-3 in the conference 
with two games to play. 

1.NEW MEXICO (21-2) 

2.UCLA (20-2) 3.SAN FRANCISCO (20-5) 

r AQT His team was leading 61-60 
LnO I when South Carolina freshman 
Kevin Dunleavy stepped to the free-throw 
line against Notre Dame, and the only thing 
the 19-year-old could be certain of was that 
he had nothing to worry about, win or lose. 
"Coach [Frank] McGuire doesn’t put pres¬ 
sure on you," said Dunleavy, a 36% foul 
shooter. “If I made the shots, he would have 


patted me on the back and told me ‘great 
game.’ If I had missed, he would have done 
the same thing." Dunleavy hit both ends of 
the one-and-one, and the Gamecocks went 
on to a 65-60 victory over the Irish. 

Earlier in the week Notre Dame had clob¬ 
bered Fordham 95-76 on "Tripucka Night” 
at Madison Square Garden. Kelly Tripucka 
plays for Notre Dame, and against the Rams, 
on the night of his 19th birthday, he scored 
15 points. Fordham is coached by Tracy Tri¬ 
pucka, who is the older brother of Kelly and 
T. K. Tripucka, a forward for the Rams. 

For Georgetown, whose game with Man¬ 
hattan was the prelim on Tripucka Night, it 
was an evening that went from fiasco to fab¬ 
ulous. The Hoyas trailed the Jaspers by 22 
points in the second half, when Guards Der¬ 
rick Jackson and John Duren came to life. 
Each pumped in nine points as Georgetown 
outscored Manhattan 22-5 and pulled out an 
81-80 victory. “We rose from the dead,” said 
Hoya Coach John Thompson. Georgetown 
also killed St. Peter’s 55-38. 

Temple moved its players into a hotel for 
three days before its game with hot St. John’s 
because of an outbreak of flu on campus, but 
the strange accommodations didn’t affect the 
Owls, who jolted the Redmen 75—65. St. 
John’s was playing without 6' 7" Center 
George Johnson, who was nursing a sprained 
ankle. Temple Forward Marty Stahurski 
scored 25 points; earlier he had scored 20 in 
an 85-66 drubbing of Rider. 

Johnson was slightly hobbled, but back in 
the lineup when St. John’s took on Syracuse. 
Although playing at home, the Redmen shot 
only 32.8%, fell behind 17-4 at the outset 
and were thrashed by the Orangemen 77-65. 

North Carolina won twice, to maintain its 
one-game lead in the ACC, but so did Duke, 
which is now in second. The Tar Heels lost 
starting Center Rich Yonakor for the season 
because of a knee injury, backup Center GefT 
Crompton was declared ineligible for the re¬ 
mainder of the regular season by the NCAA, 
and Forward Mike O’Koren was out with a 
twisted ankle. Nonetheless Carolina clob¬ 
bered Kent State 92-59 and Virginia 71-54. 
Duke raised its record at home to 10-0 with 
a 76-64 defeat of North Carolina State. 

North Carolina-Charlotte Coach Lee Rose 
wanted to send his team into a four-corner 
spread after the 49ers had built a 12-point 
lead over Florida State midway through the 
second half. But Forward Lew Massey asked 
his coach to call off the delay game. “We 
were wanting to bury ’em," Massey said. 
Guard Chad Kinch shoveled in 32 points for 
the 49ers, and Massey got 30. 

Providence beat Jacksonville 52-50 and 
Niagara 72-70 in overtime for its 17th 20- 
victory season in 20 years, a record unequaled 
in Division 1 competition. 

1 .NORTH CAROLINA (22-5) 

2.DUKE (19-5) 3.SYR ACUSE (18-4) 


MI n r A QT Tr °ubled by Cincin- 
IVIIL/L.rAO I nati’s triangle-and-two 
defense and leading by only four points with 
9:43 to play, normally high-flying Marquette 
settled into a stall. Minutes ticked away— 
nine, eight, seven—before, with 6:16 on the 
clock. Forward Ulice Payne drilled in a jump 
shot. Then steals by Jim Boylan and Bernard 
Toone triggered a couple of fast breaks, and 
the Warriors, No. I ranked in the UPI poll, 
were on their way to a 57-45 victory. “Our 
strength is that we can run or slow it down," 
Boylan said. “We have the ability to adjust 
to each situation.” 

Four days earlier Marquette’s All-Amer¬ 
ica Guard Butch Lee pumped in 29 points 
and the Warriors sank 61 % of their shots in 
a 75-64 drubbing of Wisconsin. Said Badger 
Guard Jim Smith, “Shooting like that is just 
not fair, it’s not fair at all.” 

Kentucky knocked off a trio of Southeast¬ 
ern Conference opponents, and along the way 
Jack Givens got out of Coach Joe Hall’s dog¬ 
house. After a loss two weeks ago to LSU, 
Hall criticized Givens for not wanting the ball 
late in the game. When the Wildcats trailed 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

MARTY STAHURSKI: In wins over St. John’s 
and Rider, the 6'4" Temple forward twice 
hit nine of 11 shots, good for 25 points against 
the Redmen and 20 against the Broncs. Sta¬ 
hurski averages 15.6 for the 20-3 Owls. 


Mississippi State 56-52 with 3:13 left last 
week, Givens was plenty hungry to shoot. He 
arched a jumper from the key and moments 
later jackknifed through the middle for the 
three-point play that put the Wildcats on top 
for good in a 58-56 victory. Kentucky also 
beat Mississippi 64-52 and whacked Tennes¬ 
see with an easy 90-77 win. 

Miami (Ohio) maintained its Mid-Amer¬ 
ica Conference one-game lead by defeating 
Ohio 70-66. At the bottom of the Mid-Amer¬ 
ica, Western Michigan suffered a 10-minute 
dry spell in the second half and was outscored 
23-0 as Bowling Green won 66-44. 

Minnesota avenged an earlier loss to Pur¬ 
due, 79-72, to tie Michigan State for first in 
the Big Ten. Against Purdue. Center Mychal 
Thompson scored 22 points and grabbed 16 
rebounds. Later he scored 20 and Kevin Mc- 
Hale 21 as Minnesota beat Louisville 72-71. 

Purdue coasted to a 99-80 win over Mich¬ 
igan State after building a 32-10 lead by sink¬ 
ing 11 of its first 18 shots and 10 of 10 free 
throws. The Spartans rebounded by defeat¬ 
ing Ohio State 79-74 for their 19th win. 

Detroit beat Western Michigan. CCNY 
and Canisius by the eye-popping scores of 
113-91,132-91 and 121-89. 

1.MARQUETTE (21-2) 
2.KENTUCKY (20-2) 3.DePAUL (22-2) 




AMC Concord D/L. 

The luxury Americans want. 
The value Americans need. 




n AMC 

MODEL: MANUFACTURER’S SUGGESTED 
. RETAIL PRICE 


1978 AMC Concord D/L 2-door ' $3949 

STANDARD FEATURES AND EQUIPMENT 
Landau vinyl roof 

w/opera windows.N/C 

Whitewall tires .N/C 

Color-keyed wheel covers.N/C 

Color-keyed body-side 

scuff moldings.N/C 

Individual reclining 

front seats .N/C 

Pleated crushed 

velour upholstery.N/C 

Woodgrain instrument panel.N/C 

Digital clock.N/C 

Plush color-keyed carpeting 

throughout .N/C 

Extra Quiet Insulation .N/C 

232 CID 6-cyllnder engine.N/C 

Electronic Ignition.N/C 

Front disc brakes .N/C 

SUBTOTAL $3949 

OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Automatic transmission .296 

Power steering .147 

AM radio.80 

Soft-feel sport steering wheel .31 

TOTAL MANUFACTURER’S 
SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE $4503* 


Transportation charges, license and title fees, state 
and local taxes, other options and dealer prep extra. 



























GOLF / Walter Bingham 



Let’s ring out the old 

and ring in the new 

Aging pros with lifetime exemptions only clutter up a course, or so claims the PGA. 
which wants to sweep out the over-the-hill champs to make room for the rabbits 


A mong the 147 players who teed off 
in the opening round of last week’s 
Los Angeles Open was Jim Ferrier, a 63- 
year-old Australian who now lives in 
Burbank. Ferrier did not win the tour¬ 
nament—Gil Morgan did—nor did he 
survive the 36-hole cut. This surprised 
no one. Jim Ferrier has not made a cut 
since January of 1973 when he finished 
74th in the Phoenix Open and he has 
not made a dime on the tour since Jan¬ 
uary 1972 when he finished 66th in the 
San Diego Open and earned $214.28. 

Dave Nevatt did not play in the Los 
Angeles Open, much as he wanted to. 
Nevatt is 21, a first-year pro from 
Merced, Calif., about 260 miles north of 
Burbank. Nevatt has not made a dime 
from golf this year either, but for a dif¬ 
ferent reason than Perrier’s. He has not 
played in a single tournament. Three 
times Nevatt has missed qualifying by a 
single stroke. 

Ferrier does not have to qualify. As 
the winner of the 1947 PGA champion¬ 
ship, Ferrier enjoys a lifetime exemption. 
All he has to do is walk to the 1st tee on 
Thursday morning and fire away. 

Ferrier and Nevatt do not know each 
other, but last week both were in the eye 
of golfs biggest hurricane since the war 
for power between the touring pros and 
the parent PGA 10 years ago. The 10- 
member PGA tour policy board recent¬ 
ly announced it was establishing certain 
performance standards for 1979 that 
those with lifetime qualifying exemptions 


would have to meet. In order to retain 
their exemptions they would have to av¬ 
erage $666.66 in prize money per tour¬ 
nament, for as many events as they chose 
to enter. Even this minimal criterion 
seems well beyond the capabilities of Fer¬ 
rier and several other players in his cat¬ 
egory. So 13 of them hired Houston at¬ 
torney Jack McConn, a brother-in-law 
of Jackie Burke Jr., one of the exempt 
players, and filed suit against the PGA. 

“Our argument will be that when you 
paid your entry fee for a U.S. Open or 
PGA, you did so with the understanding 
that if you won, you collected three 
things,” says McConn. “One was a tro¬ 
phy. two was the money and three was a 
lifetime exemption. That was, in effect, 
a contract, and now it is being broken.” 

Boiled down, the PGA defense is that 
for the good of the tour, some of the 
deadwood has to be cleared out. Com¬ 
missioner Deane Beman calls the tour’s 
performance standards part of an evo¬ 
lutionary process that began when the 
granting of lifetime exemptions was abol¬ 
ished in 1970. “There are standards for 
every other category of player,” Beman 
says, “and we feel there should be some 
for players with lifetime exemptions.” 

Ed Sneed, one of four players on the 
policy board, points out that no one has 
been able to trace the origin of the life¬ 
time exemption. “We searched through 
the archives,” he says. “There is nothing 
in writing.” 

Jack Nicklaus sympathizes with the 

continued 
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ONE OF 

THE REASONS THE COST OF HEALTH CARE 
IS IN SUCH BAD SHAPE. 

When it comes to participation 
sports, most of us Americans 
would rather be spectators. 

Sitting in our easy chairs, 
munching non-nutritious snacks, 
smoking cigarettes and getting as 
little exercise as possible. 

Of course, everyone knows 
this isn’t very healthy. Yet we do 
it anyway. 

We figure America’s doctors, 
hospitals and medical technology 
are the world’s best. If we get sick, 
we’ll be fixed up in no time. 

What we don’t figure is how 
much our behavior is costing us 
in health care. 

Naturally, it’s not just the 
individual’s fault. There’s more 
involved in the high cost of health 
care than people not taking care 
of themselves. 

Inflation, for example. And 
the fact that health care is just 
plain better. 

But all of us —doctors, hospi¬ 
tals, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans, and individuals —have to 
work together to hold down 
increasing costs. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with doctors 
and hospitals across the country, 
have introduced a number of 
programs designed to slow down 
rising health care costs. 

Programs like outpatient lab 

hospital; surgery on an “in by 
nine, out by five” basis. And more. 

As well as programs to promote 
health education and physical 
fitness. 

With more than 90 million 
subscribers, not-for-profit Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans have 
reason to want to hold costs down. 

But the simple fact is that if 



everybody needs to help. 

If we all take better care of 
ourselves, we’re going to need 
less health care. And this will slow 
down the rise in health care costs. 

We’re not asking you to 
become a Puritan, to stop enjoying 
life. 

Just to take better care of 
yourself. Eat good foods, but not 
too much of them. Don’t smoke or 
drink too much. And try to get up 
and exercise. 


off the cost of health care. 

For a free booklet, “Food and 
Fitness ” or for information on how 
your company can view a special 
film, "You Can 't Buy Health 
write Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680. 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


ALL OF US HELPING EACH OF US. 
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older players but at the same time un¬ 
derstands what Beman and the board are 
trying to accomplish. However, many of 
the younger players on the tour can’t un¬ 
derstand why some of the older pros want 
to keep embarrassing themselves with 
their high tournament scores. “I recog¬ 
nize that they were once the backbone 
of the tour,’’ says Danny Edwards. “No 
one wants to take anything away from 
them, but if they can’t play anymore, it’s 
unfair that they keep doing so just be¬ 
cause they won one tournament once.” 

The legal argument eventually will be 
settled in Harris County (Houston), Tex¬ 
as, but the ethical argument was very 
much on trial at the L.A. Open. Ferrier 
was not the only man with a lifetime ex¬ 
emption to show up at the Riviera Coun¬ 
try Club. Seven of the elderly exemptees 
did, prompting one veteran to say. “I 
wish some of the guys would cool it.” 

Among the starters was Lionel Hebert. 
Lionel is Exhibit A on the PGA list. Dur¬ 
ing the last two years he has played in 
50 tournaments and earned only $3,208. 
That’s S64.16 per tournament—not even 
caddie fees. Before Los Angeles, Hebert 
had played in four events this season and 
had missed the cut every time. The oth¬ 
er exempt veterans who entered at Riv¬ 
iera were Hebert’s brother Jay, Dow 
Finsterwald, Jack Fleck, Jerry Barber and 
Orville Moody. Among them they had 
played in 15 events, and not one had 
made a cut. “Heck." says Moody, who is 
not one of those suing the PGA. “if I 
was whoever thought up the new rule. 
I'd want me off the tour too.” 

Meanwhile, across town on Monday. 
Dave Nevatt and 63 other rabbits—the 
PGA now prefers to call them non-ex¬ 
empt players—were at the Oakmont 
Club in Glendale, battling for the 17 
available starting berths in the L.A. 
Open. On Tuesday another 64 were at 
the L.A. Country Club, competing for 
17 more spots. Among those at Oakmont 
were Jack Renner, 26th on the money 
list after a sixth-place finish at Phoenix 
and an 11th at San Diego; Don Pooley. 
42nd in earnings; and Phil Hancock, who 
last year tied for second behind Jerry 
Pate in the Southern Open. And in the 
qualifying field at the L.A. Country Club 
were Bob Wynn, a veteran rabbit who 
was 25th on the money list, and Curtis 
Strange, second at Pensacola last year. 

“There are a lot of guys out here most 


Mondays who can win,” said Rick Ac¬ 
ton, a 32-year-old non-exempt player 
who qualified at Oakmont. “Renner was 
one stroke off the lead in San Diego with 
nine holes left. Tim Simpson is going to 
be a super player, as he proved at the 
Hope [a ninth-place finish].” 

It was cool on Monday, and thunder¬ 
storms kept interrupting play. Nevatt 
shot a 73. then retired to the putting green 
to await his fate. By late afternoon 15 rab¬ 
bits at Oakmont had shot 72 or better, 
while 10 others were at 73. All 10 as¬ 
sembled on the 1st tee for a playoff for 
the two remaining spots in the tourna¬ 
ment, and went off in two fivesomes. 
Nevatt was in the second group. 

The 1st hole at Oakmont is a par-5, 
barely reachable in two. Nevatt drove 
well enough, and as he prepared to hit 
his second shot there were shouts from 
the green. Good news for someone, bad 
for the rest. Nevatt hit his second shot, 
as did the others, and then came the sec¬ 
ond jolt. One of the rabbits exploded out 
of a trap and into the cup for an eagle. 
Nevatt could manage only a par. and af¬ 
ter one hole, the eagle and two birdies 
got the two qualifying spots plus first 
alternate. 

T he survivors plowed on. In tourna¬ 
ments such as the L.A. Open, it is 
not unusual to have four or five last-min¬ 
ute dropouts. Nevatt made another par, 
but someone else made a birdie, and the 
third alternate spot was gone—even- 
numbered spots would go to the quali¬ 
fiers at the L.A. Country Club. Bogeys 
reduced the battle for fifth alternate to 
two players—Nevatt and Warren Chan¬ 
cellor. After making two more pars, Nev- 
att finally made a birdie on the 5th hole 
to win. He had shot a 73 plus four pars 
and a birdie—and all he had was the fifth 
alternate spot. 

The next morning Nevatt went to Riv¬ 
iera to practice and to see who. if any¬ 
one. might drop out. Andy Bean, com¬ 
plaining of a sore shoulder, was the first 
to withdraw. When Howard Twitty and 
Fuzzy Zoeller also canceled, Nevatt was 
suddenly second alternate behind Jack 
Spradlin, who had played in three events 
and earned $2,733 this year. Then on 
Wednesday evening Sam Snead, one of 
those suing the PGA, even though Sam. 
because of sponsor invitations, would 
never have a problem getting into a tour¬ 


nament, endeared himself to all rabbits. 
“My foot hurls too much for me to go 
18.” he told the officials. “Give my spot 
to one of the kids." Spradlin was in. and 
Nevatt was now first alternate. 

But that was as close as he got. Start¬ 
ing time Thursday morning was seven 
o’clock, and Nevatt was there. He spent 
his entire time—until the last groups teed 
off at 12:36 p.m.—shuttling between the 
1st and 10th tees, hoping someone would 
fail to show. Nevatt's hopes soared when 
there was a rumor that Bob Murphy 
might cancel. Murphy, his back aching, 
had withdrawn from the pro-am the day 
before. Had anybody seen Murphy? Alas 
for Nevatt. he appeared 10 minutes be¬ 
fore tee time, wearing a windbreaker to 
keep his back warm. 

Ferrier. who refused to discuss the 
matter of his lifetime exemption, teed off 
at midday. A tall, weather-beaten man, 
along the lines of Bear Bryant, he walked 
the edges of the fairways in constant con¬ 
versation with his wife Norma, who kept 
pace just outside the ropes. It was a pleas¬ 
ant sight, something out of a club cham¬ 
pionship. perhaps, or the PGA Seniors. 

Which, of course, is what many peo¬ 
ple wish Ferrier would concentrate on. 
Riviera was just too much golf course 
for Ferrier and Jerry Barber, 51, both of 
whom were unable to reach the long par- 
45 in two. Ferrier struggled home in 83. 
Even so, that was one stroke better than 
Lionel Hebert, who had an 84. Brother 
Jay had 80, Barber and Finsterwald 78s. 
Of the older lifetime exemptees. Jack 
Fleck, 56, who beat Ben Hogan in a mem¬ 
orable playoff for the 1955 U.S. Open 
Championship, was the hero with a two- 
over-par 73. 

The next day Lionel Hebert added a 
75 to his 84 and, of course, missed the 
cut. So did brother Jay, Finsterwald. Bar¬ 
ber and Moody. Only Fleck maintained 
the dignity of the older players with life¬ 
time exemptions, his 74 giving him two 
excellent rounds at Riviera. With a 77 
on Saturday and a 79 on Sunday. Fleck 
finished with a score of 303. good for 
68th place and $330. 

And Ferrier? On Friday he was sched¬ 
uled to tee off at 7:24, but 7:24 came and 
went. Ferrier did not show up. For Dave 
Nevatt, who was already airborne on his 
way to Florida and a Monday qualifying 
tournament for the Jackie Gleason In- 
verrary, that was one day too late, end 
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THE RICHES-TO-RAGS-ANDBACK STORY 
OF A RAILROAD: CHICAGO AND NORTH WESTERN. 


This is how the 130-year-old 
Chicago and North Western got 
back on the right track. 

Successful for years serving 
the great midwest grain belt, 
C&NW felt the pinch of the first 
highways, then the squeeze of 
the interstates, competing as 
mass movers. 

The midwest rail problem is, 
quite simply, overcapacity. At 
the turn of the century in Iowa, 
for example, you couldn’t get 
more than 7 miles from a rail¬ 
road—in any direction; a 
situation that largely persists to 
this day. This was roughly the 
distance a horse-drawn wagon 
could travel to a rail station and 
return home during the daylight 
hours. Needless to say, times 
have changed. 

Since then, many routes have 
been made obsolete by highways. 

This, along with duplication 
of service by other railroads, 
was a major reason for the 
recent petitions for reorganiza¬ 
tion in the Bankruptcy Courts of 
two large midwest railroads: 

The Rock Island and the 


Milwaukee Road. 

But on the North Western, 
we’ve grown stronger with 
freight service that's more effi¬ 
cient, essential and profitable. 
Because we decided in time to 
move with the times. Boldly. 

In 1972, C&NW became the 
first and only employee-owned 
railroad. Since then, C&NW has 
made a profit every year but 
’75. (Remember that recession? 
The deepest since the Great 
Depression.) 

We bounced back strongly in 
1976 and we’ll make an even 
better showing in 1977. 

Employee ownership and a 
new sense of involvement was 
greatly responsible. Along with 
an aggressive new management 
approach that wasn’t afraid to 
streamline—to cut back 
obsolete trackage. 

So C&NW again became an 
efficient system. By plowing our 



profits back, we improved useful 
track and added new equip¬ 
ment: 450 new and rebuilt loco¬ 
motives and over 6000 new 
freight cars. 

In all, we’ve plowed 
$440,000,000 of capital into 
our railroad during the past 6 
years to improve our roadbed, 
rolling stock and, of course, our 
service to shippers. 

During this period, we were 
able to finance $315,000,000 in 
debt and long-term leases. 

On top of that, we’ve paid off 
$200,000,000 of long-term debt 
and paid our lease obligations. 

We’ve innovated and diversi¬ 
fied, with high-speed piggyback 
service, unit grain and coal 
trains. 

Where from here? More 
improvements. More new equip¬ 
ment. New and renovated track. 
Better services. And we’re 
working hard toward building 
a new route to the vital western 
low-sulphur coal fields. Yes, 
Chicago and North Western is a 
railroad that’s on the right 
track. All aboard! 











motor sports / Sam Moses 


I n winning last Sunday’s Daytona 500 
by 33.2 seconds, Bobby Allison sur¬ 
vived or otherwise overcame 1) a per¬ 
sonal slump spanning nearly three years, 
during which he agonized over and out¬ 
lived a slow Mercury and an even slow¬ 
er Matador: 2) a Daytona jinx during 
which, despite being one of NASCAR's 
very best drivers, he had somehow man¬ 
aged not to win the 500 in the 18 times 
he tried; 3J his car—a Thundcrbird. be¬ 
lieve it or not—which hadn’t been seen 
on a stock-car track since 1960. when 
the last Thunderbird racer was a con¬ 
vertible: 4) a crash in Thursday’s qual¬ 
ifying heat when Buddy Baker slid in an 
oil slick and smashed into Allison, put¬ 
ting them both out of that race and sen¬ 
tencing the Bud Moore crew, which takes 
care of Allison’s "luxury liner,” to 18 
hours of hard labor; 5) a crash on the 
68th lap of the 500 in which he bumped 
Ron Hutcherson while avoiding a melee 
that knocked A. J. Foyt’s Buick end over 
end: 6) another crash in which he was 
squeezed between Hutcherson and the 
wall at 185 mph, hit them both, the im¬ 
pact on the left side knocking his steer¬ 
ing wheel out of kilter for the remainder 
of the race, the impact on the right bend¬ 
ing the front fender into the tire, which 
one lap later caused 7) a blowout. 

Allison's slump had been one of the 
worst in recent NASCAR history, and 
during those three losing years he had 
often been depressed, discouraged and 
troubled by self-doubt. But he was sat¬ 
isfied Sunday, and he deserved to be. "To 
some people it seems like I enjoy fail¬ 
ing,” he said, "but that’s really not the 
case. I’m so tickled now I can’t see 
straight.” 

Allison had begun the race from the 
33rd position on the grid and spent the 
early stages straggling along behind such 
as King Richard Petty in a Dodge, hot 
young Darrell Waltrip in a Chevy and 
1976 Daytona winner David Pearson in 
a Mercury. The first 60 laps went off at a 
record speed with no caution flags—that, 
too. a record—until Petty’s right rear tire 
blew as he led Waltrip and Pearson out 
of Turn 4. Petty got sideways, Pearson 
hit Waltrip, Waltrip hit Petty, and all 
three were out, although Waltrip. chas¬ 
ing championship points, eventually fin¬ 
ished the race 62 laps back, his Monte 
Carlo somewhat truncated. 

NASCAR champion Cale Yarbor¬ 


Luck/ess Bobby Allison piloted a T-bird 
through a storm of mishaps at Daytona 
to end three years of missing the boat 


Rough trip 
in a battered luxury liner 


ough. in an Oldsmobile. inherited the 
lead at that point with Benny Parsons, 
also in an Oldsmobile. second. Then Par¬ 
sons blew' a tire and spun in Turn 1. In 
avoiding Parsons, Lennie Pond tapped 
Foyt. whose Buick took off and began 
flipping. Foyt’s teammate Hutcherson 
and Allison also collided, although not se¬ 
riously, but Parsons lost two laps. Foyt 
was admitted to the hospital for obser¬ 
vation. X-rayed and was pronounced 
shaken up but otherwise unhurt. 

When the green light came on after 
that smash-up. Buddy Baker—another 
Oldsmobile driver—Allison and Yarbor¬ 
ough took over where Petty. Waltrip and 
Pearson had left off, running nose to tail. 
On the 117th lap. Allison, lapping Hutch¬ 
erson, got squeezed against the wall and 
banged up both sides of the Thunderbird, 
forcing him to pit to change a tire. Yar¬ 
borough began dropping back with a mis¬ 
fire. Baker got a flat, and another yellow 
came out. When the green came on again, 
there were 18 laps remaining and Alli¬ 
son led Baker by a mere 1.6 seconds. 
Baker caught and passed him in traffic, 
but Allison shortly repassed Baker, In 
their long careers neither had won Day¬ 
tona and it was a toss-up as to who want¬ 


ed it more. But with four laps remain¬ 
ing. Baker’s engine blew, and the $56,300 
first prize was Allison’s. Yarborough and 
Parsons followed him across. 

Baker’s late-race frustration was noth¬ 
ing new. In 1973 he had also been lead¬ 
ing the 500 when an engine blew. Baker 
may have said the same thing then that 
he did after Sunday’s 500: "It looked like 
I was going to run away with it. Then 
that oil-pressure needle started dropping 
and so did my heart. All of a sudden I 
felt like crying. Damn, what have I got 
to do to win here?” 

In the last three years Allison, too, 
must have often felt like crying. Also his 
friends. The night before the race, frying 
fresh flounder by a camper in the park¬ 
ing lot, one of them described the grow¬ 
ing feeling about Allison. “I loved Bobby 
like a brother.” he said. "I stuck with 
him when he drove that Mercury and 
couldn't win. I stuck with him all last 
year when he drove that turkey of a Mat¬ 
ador. But this year, when he switched to 
a Thunderbird. a damn Thunderbird , 
well, I just gave up on him.” 

The days leading up to the race had 
been full of intrigue, as usual, much of it 
centering on competition for the pole and 

continued 



Foreshadowing the outcome of the 500. Allison leads Yarborough 's Oldsmobile in a qualifying race. 
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MOTOR SPORTS continued 


none of it involving Allison. After three 
days of practice, the two fastest cars were 
Foyt’s Buick at 186.297 mph, and Yar¬ 
borough's Oldsmobile at 185.951. The 
speeds were slower than last year’s, and 
the crews had to sweat to reach them be¬ 
cause the new cars, especially the Olds- 
mobiles, weren’t handling well. But in 
the warmup session before the official 
qualifying began. Yarborough cracked 
off a startling lap of 190 mph. “.Maybe 
we’ll have to talk with Cale.” said 
Parsons. Yarborough's quasi-teammate 
(they have the same sponsor). "He seems 
to have hit on something.” 

What Yarborough had hit on—which 
Parsons knew full well—was a tricky rear 
spoiler, the strip of aluminum rising from 
the back of the trunk. The NASCAR rule 
book says of spoilers, “In the interest of 
safety and handling characteristics, a 
non-adjustable spoiler not exceeding 
three inches in height may be attached 
to the rear deck lid.” The legality of Yar¬ 
borough’s spoiler was arguable. It was ap¬ 
proximately A l A inches high, but because 
it was swept back, the edge was only 
about three inches above the trunk, 
which brought it within the ball park of 
the rules. Competition Director Bill Gaz¬ 
away couldn't help but notice the spoil¬ 
er of course, and he made Yarborough 
trim off about one-quarter inch. But even 
after the retrenchment. Yarborough’s 
spoiler was nearly half again the size of 
anyone else’s. Gazaway allowed him to 
use it in qualifying, and he went out and 
won the pole at 187.536 mph. 

NASCAR officials knew that the pole 
would likely go to Yarborough or Foyt. 
Yarborough, the NASCAR champion 
and a diplomat, is their golden boy; Foyt, 
a USAC star and obstinate, is a thorn in 
their side. Foyt loves to come down 
South and beat the stock-car boys at their 
own game, and when he does he usually 
gloats about it. “That ain't real racin’ 
NASCAR does,” he says. “Them big oV 
stock cars is like taxicabs.” NASCAR of¬ 
ficials, in particular Gazaway, must grind 
their teeth in their sleep hearing things 
like that, especially from Foyt. who has 
a leg to stand on. So it was not likely 
that NASCAR was going to help Foyt 
win the pole at their biggest race by tak¬ 
ing away an edge that Yarborough cheat¬ 
ed fair and square to get. 

"If they can gel away with it, it’s le¬ 
gal.” said one of Parsons' mechanics, ex¬ 
pressing the working, if not official, atti¬ 
tude toward such matters. The rule-book 


phrase "in the interest of safety” covers 
NASCAR in its flexible enforcement of 
the rules. Junior Johnson, owner and 
crew chief of Yarborough's car. con¬ 
vinced Gazaway that the Oldsmobile 
needed the spoiler for stability. Of course 
it was suggested to Yarborough that if 
his car was unstable at 186 without the 
big spoiler, then maybe he should slow 
down to 184. but such suggestions are 
laughed at by real racers, and Yarbor¬ 
ough is nothing if not a real racer. 

B ecause of a time-consuming slide in 
Turn 1. Foyt only qualified third fast¬ 
est anyhow, but Hutcherson qualified 
second. Hutcherson just smiled when 
asked why he—or Foyt, as the owner of 
Hutcherson’s Buick—didn't object more 
strenuously to Yarborough's spoiler. He 
knows that an ARCA driver from Iowa 
does not successfully protest the NAS¬ 
CAR champion in a NASCAR race. 

Ironically, Yarborough had said the 
week before qualifying, “I’m not taking 
anything away from A.J., but he’s won 
some poles that wasn't quite legal. It 
doesn't bother me. When he comes down 
here I put him in the same group as the 
others—I expect to beat him." 

After Yarborough had won the first 
race of the year, the Riverside (Calif.) 
road race, Johnson had said of Cale’s 
Oldsmobile. apparently meaning every 
word of it. “This is a special car. It wasn’t 
just throwed together. We spent a lot of 
sleepless nights on it.” The speculation 
among the mechanics was that a lot more 
than the spoiler was "special" about Yar¬ 
borough’s Oldsmobile. Said one. gazing 
at the spoiler and at Johnson almost rev¬ 
erently, “See that fat man in the T shirt 
over there? He looks kind of dumb, don’t 
he? Ha! Dumb like a fox. There ain’t 
much he don’t know about setting up a 
race car and getting it past Gazaway." 
Said another, “Junior's been around a 
long time. He knows all the tricks, and 
that’s part of the game. He got away with 
it this time, but he’s been caught a lot of 
times.” Most recently last year, when he 
was caught two races in a row with an ex¬ 
panding oversized gas tank. 

After the first qualifying runs a week 
before the race, Gazaway lifted the three- 
inch-spoiler rule and told the crews they 
would be free to experiment on Mon¬ 
day. But on Tuesday morning he an¬ 
nounced. "We are making no changes in 
the spoiler rules for Grand National cars 
at this time,” and it was back to three 


inches for everyone, including Yarbor¬ 
ough. NASCAR had quietly gotten ex¬ 
actly what it wanted: the spoiler issue, 
for all practical purposes, was water un¬ 
der the bridge; Yarborough was on the 
pole, and Foyt was not. 

The reason the spoiler had been so 
critical in the first place was because it 
corrected the skittish handling generally 
attributed to the large, triangular opera 
window in the Oldsmobile. It seemed the 
window worked to lighten the load on the 
rear wheels at 190 mph: the spoiler catch¬ 
es airflow and exerts a compensating 
down force on the rear. The Buicks have 
an opera window only about half as large, 
and are more stable than the Oldsmo- 
biles. But because the Buick’s nose is flat¬ 
ter and not as clean aerodynamically as 
the Oldsmobile’s. the Olds had a higher 
top speed—so it was a trade-off. 

The Oldsmobiles’ handling the first 
few days had been downright scary for 
some. Yarborough had been complaining 
the most, although only Yarborough 
knew whether his complaints were gen¬ 
uine or sandbagging. “Terrible," he 
would mutter, shaking his head dramat¬ 
ically as he walked away from the car. 
But after he found himself on the pole, 
his smile was ready again. Exercising his 
gift for repartee, he answered reporters' 
questions with one-liners. What could he 
do about the car’s loose handling come 
race day? “Tighten up the seat belt." How 
did the car handle in traffic? “I don’t 
know: I haven't got up the courage to 
get close to any other cars out there.” 
What do you call that big window? 
“Can't print what I call it.” 

The Oldsmobiles and Buicks were ap¬ 
pearing on the NASCAR circuit for the 
first time in nearly 20 years, a result of a 
NASCAR rule change allowing Chevro¬ 
let engines to be used in those models, 
which itself was a result of the success¬ 
ful lawsuit by the disgruntled man who 
bought an expensive Oldsmobile only to 
discover it had a Chevrolet engine. 
“Common practice,” replied General 
Motors, which of course only became 
common knowledge after they were sued. 
Since NASCAR’s eligibility rules are 
based on Detroit's specifications, the 
Chevy-powered Oldsmobiles and Buicks 
became both legal and viable. 

And as the race w-orked out for Yar¬ 
borough, Parsons and Hutcherson—who 
hung on to finish fourth—“viable” meant 
very good but not quite in the luxury- 
liner class. end 
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the Pina Colada. You’ve got 
It made. 
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an rises, 

you will notice that Dr. Jack Scaff has a 
dinky stride, but now in the spooky Ha¬ 
waiian darkness, he is simply a persis¬ 
tent voice at your shoulder. 

“My best marathon is 3:20,” he says. 
“I need a year’s good training to hit three 
hours. But I won’t do it all at once. First 
I’ll run 3:10, then a few months later 3:06. 
Then 3:03. ‘Where will it all end?’ they’ll 
say. That’s how you become a legend.” 

You cross a bridge above the still, re¬ 
flective reaches of the Ala Wai Canal, 
the moat that separates the massed cas¬ 
tles of Waikiki from the rest of Hono¬ 
lulu. Waikiki is a fine place to run at six 
in the morning. It is well lighted, and 
without the streams of tourists one en¬ 
counters by day. And at this hour Scaff 
and his companions enjoy visions of 
beautiful women. There are elegant 
Filipinas wearing lace and combs, splen¬ 
did Chinese-Hawaiians in stiff silks, 
California girls in shorts and flowered 
T shirts. “Looking well this morning.” 
Scaff says occasionally. 

"And you, too,” they answer, mutual 
admirers. 

“Soiled doves,” he explains in far 
too loud a voice, “on their way home 
from work.” 

You leave Waikiki, jog a mile through 
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Kapiolani Park and mount the shoulder 
of Diamond Head. Light grows over the 
eastern sea and you find you are not alone 
on the road. A great ragged line of morn¬ 
ing joggers stretches out ahead, hundreds 
of men and women, an astonishing num¬ 
ber even to one acquainted with the run¬ 
ning boom on the mainland. There are 
statistics that show that (he number of 
runners per capita in Honolulu is three 
times that of any other city on earth. For 
example, from a population of 350,000. 
the Honolulu Marathon attracted 3.050 
entrants last December—one out of ev¬ 
ery 115 citizens. If the New York City 
Marathon, the world's largest, were to 
lure one of every 115 New Yorkers, more 
than 65,000 people would report to the 
start at the Verrazano-Narrows Bridge. 
Last year New York had slightly fewer 
than 5.000 entrants, of whom more than 
three-fourths finished. Ninety-five per¬ 
cent of Honolulu’s entrants finished. 

If you search for reasons for Hono¬ 
lulu’s spectacular running vigor, you will 
find a city with varied, stimulating ter¬ 
rain and gentle tropical weather that is 
conducive to consistent training, if not 
all-out racing. Even the masses of run¬ 
ners have made it easier on beginners by 
educating the automobile-bound into 
grudging acceptance of the jogger's pre¬ 
rogatives. Yet. to discover the catalyst, 
you have to look no farther than over 
your shoulder at the upright figure of 
Scaff. his bristly copper mustache catch¬ 
ing the first sun. 

Scaff is 42, a doctor of internal med¬ 
icine and cardiology, and he squints a 
lot, as one imagines a gunfighter would 
squint down a dusty street or a man of 
rectitude would squint at sin. In the last 
five years he has faced the doubters in 
the medical profession and offered an 
ironclad guarantee to all who will listen: 
“If you run marathons and don’t smoke, 
it is absolutely impossible to have a heart 
attack.” Then to make sure his disciples 
didn’t kill themselves on the way to meet¬ 
ing the marathon qualification, Scaff de¬ 
veloped a simple set of training rules, 
started the Honolulu Marathon Clinic to 
teach them, and offered another guaran¬ 
tee: “Do what I tell you and in nine 
months you will be able to finish a 26- 
mile. 385-yard marathon.” Scaff has a 
flair for hyperbole. In fact, of the 2.000 
members of the 1977 Marathon Clinic 


who entered the marathon, only 95% fin¬ 
ished. “The rest were just dumb." says 
Scaff. “They didn't follow the rules." 

Scaff is a descendant of Scottish Pres¬ 
byterian missionaries, and the son of Jack 
H. Scaff Sr., who as head of Bell Lab¬ 
oratory’s metallurgy department contrib¬ 
uted to the development of the transis¬ 
tor. The younger Scaff was not serious 
about his studies until his junior year at 
Wooster in Ohio, and was accepted by 
Seton Hall’s School of Medicine only af¬ 
ter the dean of admissions recognized 
that he was “Bullet” Scaff, his son’s leg¬ 
endary camp counselor. But if Scaff came 
to realize his medical calling late—and 
there are those who say he left it early, 
but we will get to that—he came with a 
mission. He was a legend at Camp Wa- 
wayanda in New Jersey not because of 
an ability to shoot left-handed bull’s- 
eyes—which resulted in his nickname— 
but because of his zeal for driving city 



Scaf/'s missionary zeal is evident at a clinic. 
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kids to exhaustion with long hikes and 
crushing packs. “They’d scream. ‘You’re 
the meanest man on the face of the earth. 
Jack Scaff!’ ” he says. “But when they 
got back to camp they’d run to their par¬ 
ents and say with amazing pride. ‘You 
won’t believe what we did!’ ” 

Since then Scaff has built his career 
on challenging the infirm to heal them¬ 
selves. His reputation as-a Peace Corps 
doctor in the Philippines was that of an 
excellent physician with an outrageously 
unsympathetic bedside manner. Scaff has 
somehow escaped the mealymouthed 
tendencies of his profession. Taking no 
refuge in medical terms with the layman, 
he says things like, “Sixty percent of the 
time the first symptom of heart disease 
is sudden death." Scaff has told patients. 
“The gist of this electrocardiogram is that 
if you don’t start running you’re going 
to die.” 

This intimidating bluntness has made 
him a fiery advocate of preventive med¬ 
icine through exercise. Citing the statis¬ 
tical observations of Dr. Tom Bassler of 
Palos Verdes, Calif., who has yet to find 
a runner who has finished a marathon in 
less than four hours within.ihe previous 
six years falling victim to a certified heart 
attack, and the work of Dr. Terry Ka- 
vanagh of Toronto, who first began using 
long slow distance running as therapy for 
heart patients. Scaff now blasts those doc¬ 
tors who consider the evidence prema¬ 
ture or the running dangerous. “When 
will the evidence be mature?” he says. 
“The critics say you can’t have a retro¬ 
spective study, you can't look at people 
who have run the marathon and deduce 
things about the whole of mankind. But 
a retrospective study can be good. If a 
group of people doesn’t have heart at¬ 
tacks, you start looking to see why not. 
Maybe it’s running, you say. So if other 
people start running marathons and sud¬ 
denly they don't have heart attacks, you 
can say that’s valid.” 

Fine, but think of what Scaff is up 
against in not only guaranteeing health 
through running but also guaranteeing 
that practically anyone can be taught to 
run a whole marathon. The imagination 
fills with septuagenarians and roly-poly 
piano players. Could Robert Morley or 
Bert Lance run a marathon? Ella Fitz¬ 
gerald? Scaff says that with sensible prep¬ 
aration. sure. 


“I’m into teleology.” he says, “the 
study of origins, of purposes. Our shape 
had its beginnings in running. Primitive 
man survived by it, was defined by it.” 
All of us, even the fattest and most in¬ 
dolent, have a gene or two that reaches 
back to newly upright hunters running 
down wild horses. Scaff counts on that 
gene and it doesn’t let him down. 

The thing about a man who is chill¬ 
ingly honest is that he can inspire the 
hell out of you. Scaff does it with wry. 
abusive lines, all of which have the faint 
aroma of challenge. “You can always tell 
the experienced runners on the way to 
the start,” he says while lecturing on how 
to prevent chafing by slathering Vaseline 
in vital areas. “They’re the ones who keep 
slipping off the bus seats. 

“We don’t have more than defizzed 
Coke and water at our aid stations along 
the marathon route.” he says, “because 
if we give you people too many choices, 
you forget which to drink and which to 
pour over your head, and you come back 
all covered with flies. 

“You know the rules.” he says cease¬ 
lessly after everyone knows the rules. “If 
you get in trouble, it’s your own fault. 
The foremost rule is if you get hit by a 
car, just take off your Honolulu Mara¬ 
thon Clinic shirt and throw it as far away 
as possible. Then you can crawl under a 
bush and die.” 

Let us respond to this tender concern 
as the Honolulu marathoners do, and 
learn a few of the other rules. After all. 
stripping aside the medicine-show dia¬ 
logue. there’s something in Scaffs pro¬ 
gram that enables those 95% of the en¬ 
trants in the Honolulu Marathon to make 
it to the finish line. 

Commencing on the first Sunday in 
March, the Honolulu Marathon Clinic, 
now sponsored by the city Department 
of Parks and Recreation, meets every 
Sunday morning at eight o'clock at the 
bandstand in Kapiolani Park. The clinic 
is free. The multitudes quietly shuffle be¬ 
neath ironwood trees or stretch calf mus¬ 
cles by pushing against park benches 
while Scaff. or his partner Dr. John Wag¬ 
ner. gives a five- to 10-minute lesson on 
some aspect of running. Scaff is at his Na¬ 
poleonic best when laying down the law 
on philosophy. “Our only purpose is to 
educate people in the benefits of recre- 
continued 



Jeff Wells, a divinity student who said he ran for 
God as well as to win, was first of 2,899 runners 
in a field of 3,050 to finish the 1977 marathon. 


Cindy Dairymp/e of Honolulu was 59 th overall and 
fastest of the 619 female entrants—the greatest 
number of women ever to run in a marathon 
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ational long-distance running,” he says. 
“The marathon is only an excuse to get 
people running and to give them a goal. 
This is survival running! I train finishers, 
not racers! Our character is easy, slow 
and conversational!’' he bellows. 

“I didn’t make these rules. The basis 
of our authority is what you terrible be¬ 
ginning runners have taught us. You col¬ 
lapsed and we ran up and said, ‘My God, 
what did you do?’ ” 

Rule One: “Get a medical checkup 
before you begin.” For people over 35, 
this must include a treadmill stress test 
in which an electrocardiogram is taken 
when the heart is beating hard, up to 
180 times per minute. 

Once approved for flight, the Hono¬ 
lulu runners start right in, attempting to 
walk and jog one hour three times a week. 
“If you can’t run for an hour,” says ScafT. 
“you’re running too fast. Everybody tries 
to go too fast at the start. That’s why we 
have.. 

Rule Two: “The minute you can’t 
talk, you’re sprinting. No sprinting.” The 
talk test, which had its origins with Ar¬ 
thur Lydiard, the famed New Zealand 
coach, keeps runners from going beyond 
aerobic pace, a running speed at which 
they can take in as much oxygen as 
they’re burning. Even so, some beginners 
find an hour of the slowest jogging im¬ 
possible. Many say they feel foolish. 


“Their bodies are absolutely foreign to 
them," says ScafT, whose solution is, 
“Run in the dark if you’re embarrassed." 

After the third Sunday session, most 
men can go an hour (most women after 
the fourth or fifth session). After nine 
weeks virtually everyone can. By this 
time, some are eager to do more—say, 
run every day rather than three times a 
week. ScafT disapproves. “Skeletal mus¬ 
cles take more than 24 hours to replenish 
glycogen, the fuel used for endurance 
running. If you begin running every day, 
you can get yourself into a situation in 
which you’re using up more muscle gly¬ 
cogen than you’re replacing. You go on a 
long decline to where running is a pain 
and eventually you're injured.” 

The observant beginner often wonders 
how seasoned marathoners like Bill 
Rodgers or Frank Shorter can train two 
and three times a day, every day. ScafT is 
ready for that one. “World class runners 
are different from you and me,” he says. 
“They spend a great deal of time being in¬ 
jured, so you can’t listen to them. Most 
running advice in Runner’s World , 
which is written by experienced runners, 
is horrible. They can never remember 
that beginners are really bad.” Clinic 
members may go to four days per week 
after three months. Never are they to 
exceed five. 

The early days of a clinic are fasci¬ 


nating, as they bring out every old wives’ 
tale. “How do you breathe?” ScafT is 
asked. “Isn’t it bad to breathe through 
your mouth?” 

“Madam,” he says, “you may find it 
disgustingly necessary.” 

A tight-fitting shoe can cause bruised 
toenails. “Very good," ScafT says as a liv¬ 
id set of toes is shown to him, “I deduce 
you have been running. Now get shoes 
that fit.” Later, musing on ways to ex¬ 
ploit running's chic, he says, “We ought 
to bring out some blue-black toenail pol¬ 
ish for that experienced-runner look on 
the beach.” 

Women sometimes experience swol¬ 
len fingers after a run. “Let me see your 
bra,” says ScafT, clutching a complainant. 
“Geez, you ought to just tear that off 
there.” As she darts away, horrified, ScafT 
explains that a tight bra and vigorous arm 
action often combine to restrict circu¬ 
lation in the arms and cause swelling. 
“If a woman can run without pain, she 
doesn’t need a bra. If she’s uncomfort¬ 
able, she should try a bikini top that’s 
made for swimming. It will let the arms 
move and still give support.” 

ScafT pays attention to running form 
only when he sees a gross miscarriage. 
In essence, a runner should work for an 
upright posture, a short, economical 
stride and a relaxed arm carry. After that, 
runners are on their own to experiment 
with minor adjustments. “Once we tried 
to give a lesson in running downhill like 
the real athletes do; they run perpendic¬ 
ular to the slope and freewheel, letting 
gravity do the work. Our group looked 
like they were practicing hang gliding, 
their arms flapping, their necks craned 
forward. They ran like flightless birds. 
We never talked about that again.” 

Rule Three: “Drink 10 ounces of flu¬ 
id every 20 minutes. At least that’s the 
prescription for Hawaii; in a locale where 
the temperature is only 40°, intake can 
drop to as low as six ounces every 20 min¬ 
utes.” ScafT has found that a half hour of 
jogging creates a core temperature of 103° 
in all runners. The most efficient way to 
keep cool is to sweat, and sweating re¬ 
quires liquid. But taking on liquid is hard. 
The traditional beginner’s practice upon 
first trying to consume a paper cupful of 
juice while running is to splash it all over 
his face. Fast marathoners, who need to 
drink on the run, use squeeze bottles. 
Others learn to stop or at least walk as 
they gulp. “You have to train your gut,” 
continued 



The roar of a howitzer in the morning darkness turns loose an army of marathoners in Honolulu. 
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You’re gonna love our Great Little Car. 
Mazda GLC 5-Door Hatchback. 





Great little piston engine. Great little goodies. Great little price/ 


Introducing the 

Greater Little Car. The GLC Deluxe 

5-door Hatchback. $3770"! A roomy new Deluxe GLC in a whole line of roomy GLCs for 1978. 

The GLC 5-door is for those who believe the only thing better than a GLC hatchback with 
three doors is a GLC hatchback with five. 

It has GLC’s split rear seat, standard. Which lets you take a back-seat passenger along, along 
with two weeks’ groceries or golf clubs or luggage or what have you. 

Both seats folded down reveals a plushy carpeted deck. Very nice. 

There’s a nifty little button under the dash that electrically 

unlatches the hatch. (You may open the remote 
hatch from the outside, too.) hatch release 

It has three transmissions 
to choose from. 4-speed is a m P 

standard, while easy 
automatic 
and frugal 
5-speed are 
available. 

There’s simply much more than you’d ever 
expect in a car its size. But, for not much 
money. And that’s the case with every GLC 
model: the GLC Standard 3-door Hatchback, 

GLC Deluxe 3-door Hatchback, and GLC Sport. 

Mazda’s Great Little Car is a great little 
car. You’re gonna love it. 

SPLIT REAR SEAT 


optional 5-speed transmission. 
Your mileage may vary de¬ 
pending on how and where you 
drive, your car's condition, 
and optional equipment. 

42/33 mpg Calif. 

• 'POB Los Angelea prices 
(slightly higher In California, 
and ether areas). Taxes, 
license, freight, and optional 
equipment are extra. GX 
prices for models not shown 
range from *3245 to *3920. 
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GLC. Now, four great little cars in all, from $3248.** 






















says Scaff to those who find his require¬ 
ments too filling. “Running trains every¬ 
thing." Sure enough, after a month of 
warm-weather running, those who once 
felt distended on reaching water stops 
find themselves concave and thirsty. 

ScafT can sense dehydration across a 
crowded room. "You have urea on your 
breath," he will tell someone while urg¬ 
ing him to have another beer. “It smells 
like ammonia and means you're not pro¬ 
ducing enough urine to get rid of your 
waste products and it can lead to kidney 
stones. If your urine isn’t clear at least 
once a day, you’re too dehydrated.’’ 

After five months of running an hour 
per session, the Honolulu runners are 
asked to begin thinking in terms of miles 
and pace. By July almost everyone is do¬ 
ing 30 miles per week. This entails run¬ 
ning longer than an hour at a time. A 
good pace for a beginner is nine to 10 
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minutes per mile. Many go as slow as 12 
or 13. (A fast walk, four miles an hour, 
is a 15-minute-mile pace.) 

In August, when they go to four days 
a week, clinic runners naturally go to 40 
miles a week. About this time. Sunday 
bus convoys begin dropping as many as 
1.000 runners at points 10 or (I miles 
from Kapiolani Park and letting them jog 
back. Meanwhile, other runners are 
heading out. Mark Osmun, a Honolulu 
author who completed his first marathon 
last year, recalls his impressions on first 
seeing these lines of wet, chattering run¬ 
ners. “It was like coming across a file of 
army ants in the jungle. You follow along 
for a while and they thicken. They be¬ 
come streams. Everything is stilled by 
their passage. Streams converge until you 
come at last... to the nest.” 

The nest is Kapiolani Park, where Jack 
ScafT explains the cold statistical truths 
of pace. “There is a moment known as 
the collapse point," he says, savoring the 
term. “While it doesn't mean you're real¬ 
ly going to keel over, it is where your 
steady training pace suddenly becomes 
impossible and you have to slow way 
down and eventually walk." This point, 
it happens, can be calculated from one’s 
training over the previous two months. 
If you add up your total mileage for 60 
days and divide by 20. you will get the 
number of miles you can run at your 
training pace. Thus, to cruise through a 
marathon at the same pace you circle the 
neighborhood on Sunday mornings, you 
have to run at least 520 miles in those pre¬ 
vious 60 days, or an average of roughly 
60 miles per week. The advantage of such 
knowledge is that if you have not trained 
or cannot train that much, you can fig¬ 
ure out how much you have to slow down 
from your training pace to be able to 
last the distance. Thus: 

Rule Four: "Anybody who can run 
30 miles per week for two months can fin¬ 
ish a marathon if he or she runs 20% 
slower than training pace.” 

By September the mileage goes to 50 
a week, then 60 in October and Novem¬ 
ber. This grand experiment produces 
some injuries, such as sore knees, aching 
Achilles tendons and an occasional stress 
fracture. “All running injuries are the 
same." says Scaff. “They’re from too 
much, too soon. They respond to rest. 
Only rest.” It is here that Scaffs blunt- 
ness is of incalculable benefit. He is that 
rare adviser who can scare runners into 


not running. “If aspirin doesn’t work, 
nothing works.” he says. "You have to 
teach them to lay off. We never give any 
injections of anything. That is simply hid¬ 
ing an injury, not curing it. No. it’s just 
tincture of time, tincture of patience.” 

Just as running is preventive medicine 
for a cartload of dfsorders. so are there 
preventive measures against ruin brought 
on by running. Good, shock-absorbent 
shoes are vital. So. too. is a sense—“ab¬ 
solutely lacking in beginners," says 
Scaff—of when one is burning the can¬ 
dle at both ends. The Honolulu Mara¬ 
thon Association publishes Kukini (Ha¬ 
waiian for runner), a bright, gossipy 
newsletter containing schedules of races, 
tips, book reviews, profiles, racy pictures 
of ladies running in soaked shirts, read¬ 
ers' rhapsodies, and solid medical advice, 
such as a warning not to run with a cold. 
A virus cold inflames muscles, including 
the heart—a condition called viral myo¬ 
carditis. Running worsens it, perhaps 
leading to palpitations and premature 
ventricular contractions (VCs), an irreg¬ 
ular heartbeat. 

Scaff thinks nausea or diarrhea, dur¬ 
ing or after running, is often caused by 
milk intolerance—and it gives him a 
chance to talk about primitive man again. 
“Milk sugar has to be broken down by 
an enzyme in the stomach called lactase 
before it can be absorbed." he says. "In 
primitive man lactase wasn’t necessary 
after weaning—say, after age two. So in¬ 
fants produce a lot. but in many people 
it diminishes with age. When that hap¬ 
pens. milk sugar becomes a hell of an ir¬ 
ritant. So the simplest experiment is to 
skip milk products and see if you don't 
stop having the trots after trotting.” 

Scaff has no hard-and-fast rules about 
nutrition. He is a self-confessed glutton 
who posed for an appalling photograph 
to illustrate Honolulu magazine's guide 
to excessive holiday feasting. Bibbed, 
butcher knife in hand, surrounded by 
roast pig. crab, sausage, cheeses, cham¬ 
pagne, breads. p3l6s. puddings, choco¬ 
lates and fruit. Scaff has just torn the 
thigh from a roast chicken and plunged 
it beneath his mustache. “There is no 
question about it," he crows. "If I run. I 
can eat and drink continuously." Scaff 
may well be described by Brendan Gill’s 
remark about Edmund Wilson: “He el¬ 
evated what he could not help about him¬ 
self to principle, then congratulated him¬ 
self upon practicing it." Yet his relish 
continued 
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PENTAX delivers a technical knockout 


Meet the favorite. The MX from Pentax. Technically, 
it's an engineering miracle. Loaded with revolutionary 
new features that have the industry on its feet. But the 
stunner comes from the fact that the MX is the smallest, 
lightest full featured 35 mm SLR ever made. 

The fans are going wild. And for good reason. The 
MX can dish it out — and the MX can take it. To the 
hobbyist, it offers the excitement of a system camera. To 
the pro it is a light weight, versatile workhorse. A "grab 
and run" camera that never lets its owner down. MX 
rugged performance commands respect, even in some 
very heavyweight crowds. 

The competition’s fading fast. By reducing the 
number of moving parts, it's been possible to strengthen 
and enlarge those remaining. The result is a rugged 
champion with the confidence to stand chin to chin 
against all comers. With LEDs for exposure readout that 
are shockproof, jamproof, error proof, and not affected 
by humidity and temperature extremes. 

A "magic needle" loading system for rapid, easy film 
change. Eight interchangeable focusing screens for op¬ 
timum focusing accuracy. A new silvered pentaprism 
with a brilliant, super-large image. 


In its own weight class there are no contenders. And 
the scrappy MX has a reach that's shaking up even its 
heavier rivals. 

In the champ’s corner ... Heavy support from the 
Pentax side lines makes for remarkable system capa¬ 
bility. Motor drive and winder accessories with shooting 
speeds of up to 5 fps and 2 fps, respectively, open new 
dimensions in action photography. 

In addition to the revolutionary Super-Multi-Coated 
Pentax M-series miniature lenses, the MX is designed to 
handle a complete range of other Pentax lenses, from 
fisheye to telephoto. 

Put your money on a winner. See your dealer now 
and learn what the full MX system has to offer. We think 
it’ll knock you out! 

More ... from the innovators. 

PENTAX 

CORPORATION 

Pentax Corporation, 9 Inverness Drive East, Englewood. Co. 80110 


For more information on the MX, write: DEPT. TKO, PENTAX CORPORATION. P.O. Box 2677, Littleton. Colorado 80161 











I love tobacco. 
I don’t smoke. 


My tobacco pleasure is Smokeless. I get full tobacco enjoyment 
without lighting up, or tying up my hands. You can too. With 
Copenhagen, for straight tobacco taste. Or with my favorite. Skoal, 
with the wintergreen flavor. And there’s mild Happy Days. All three 



are dated for freshness. 

Take a pinch and put it in between your cheek and gum. You’ll 
see that going smokeless is a mighty nice way to enjoy tobacco. 

If you’ve never tried smokeless tobacco, we'd like to send you 
a few free pinches of mild Happy Days. Just write to: “Smokeless 
Tobacco,” U.S. Tobacco Company Dept. SI028, 
Greenwich. Conn. 06830. 


Smokeless tobacco. 
A pinch is all it takes. 
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for food and drink seems to soften and 
make human what could be an austere 
and forbidding regimen—not to say man. 

Naturally, Pheidippedes’ legendary 
run to Athens from Marathon in 490 B.C. 
is widely discussed in the clinic; he broke 
all the rules. But as Mark Osmun says, 
“ScafF reminds you that Dionysus was a 
Greek, too.” Thus, there is a day in 
September when the clinic does 14 miles 
through downtown Honolulu and the 
docks, past the airport and through the 
industrial district. It is a dreary course, 
except that it ends at a theme park run 
by Primo Brewery, where hundreds of 
gallons of beer are absorbed. The buses 
bring the runners back to Kapiolani Park, 
howlingly happy. On such excursions 
are born friendships and giddy ideas. 
Sue Stricklin, a captivating 40-year-old 
grandmother who holds the women’s 
age-39 record of 3:09:04 in the marathon, 
says that her running group. The Ham- 
bergers, have adopted a motto: "You are 
only young once, but you can be imma¬ 
ture all your life.” Scaff, his sense of pro¬ 
portion fogged, dreams of a half-million* 
metcr race (310 miles) around Oahu, run 
in stages like the Tour de France. 

Novice marathoners’ thoughts soberly 
turn to racing. “You only have one mar¬ 
athon in your body,” says ScafT. “Don’t 
waste it in training.” 

The longest run permitted by ScafT be¬ 
fore the December marathon is an 18- 
miler in October. “This is when they 
learn that they can really run the mar¬ 
athon,” he says. But some learn that it is 
going to be an ordeal, for they have their 
first brush with the “wall,” that envel¬ 
oping fatigue that usually comes on about 
the 20-mile mark. Its physiological basis 
is not fully understood, but it probably 
has something to do with the body’s us¬ 
ing up all its glycogen and having to 
switch to burning fat. 

“Anytime you hit the wall, you’re au¬ 
tomatically injured,” says ScafT. “Doing 
the 18-miler two months before gives 
them a chance to see what they did 
wrong—which is usually run too fast.” 

Pacing is taught by such means as the 
Turkey Trot in November, a 10-mile 
event in which the first-prize turkey is 
awarded to the runner who finishes clos¬ 
est to his or her predicted time. No 
watches allowed. “We had 10% of the 
field in within 30 seconds of their pre¬ 
diction,” says ScafT. “Five finished ex¬ 
actly on the second. We gave the turkey 
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to the one with the slowest lime. Always 
punish speed.” 

There are lots of races in Hawaii, con¬ 
ducted by the Mid-Pacific Road Runners 
Club. Runners considering them are also 
urged to ponder... 

Rule Five: “No more than 10% of 
your total mileage can be in races,” says 
Scaff. “That’s just injury prevention, pure 
and simple. Competitive runners use 
races as part of their training. Beginning 
runners are destroyed by them. After the 
marathon, we say everybody is automat¬ 
ically injured for six weeks, no matter 
what. If you want to know what you'll 
look like in 10 years, look in a mirror 
after you've run a marathon.” The max¬ 
imum mileage permitted such convales¬ 
cents is 30 miles per week. 

Perhaps 80% of the Honolulu Mara¬ 
thon’s success lies in ScafTs careful prep¬ 
aration of his runners for the race. The 
other 20% is his preparation of the race 
for the runners. He is determined that 
Honolulu remain a finisher’s race, in 
which the support and good wishes ac¬ 
corded only to the leaders elsewhere are 
extended to all. That takes a large orga¬ 
nization, hundreds of volunteers working 
on dozens of committees. As many as 40 
people, including air-traffic controllers, 
constantly update computerized lists of 
entries and compile results. Four exotic 
timing and videotape devices virtually 
guarantee an accurate time and place for 
each finisher. Aid stations every two 
miles are staffed by civic clubs, medical 
societies and corporations. Police and 
ambulances and communications must 
be carefully coordinated. Managing these 
preparations is Willy Williamson, who 
flew R.A.F. Spitfires during World War II 
and was shot down over Italy. He was a 
Concorde test pilot and did the stunt fly¬ 
ing in Tora! Tora! Tora! and Those Mag¬ 
nificent Men in Their Flying Machines. 
“Crash after crash after crash,” says 
Scaff. “We figure he knows how to han¬ 
dle the pressure." 

Williamson, now vice-president in 
charge of operations of Aloha Airlines, 
surely does. He delegates responsibility 
to good people, then sits back and en¬ 
joys the show. "The dedication of these 
volunteers is fantastic,” he says. “How 
would you like to sort and divide 16,000 
safety pins into groups of four.” 

There are occasional slips. "A key¬ 
punch operator hit the wrong key and 
you wound up in the wrong sex?” says 


ScalT to an irate caller. “Well, it's cheap¬ 
er than surgery.” 

The last clinic meeting before the mar¬ 
athon is the occasion of ScafTs longest 
speech, a final outpouring of tips and 
warnings. He begins as a chiding parent. 

"Runners are brats,” he says. “Some 
of you have been scalping your numbers 
to runners who missed the deadline." The 
penally: a year’s disqualification. 

He speaks of “carbohydrate loading." 
a program of depletion followed by three 
days of spaghetti and pancake stuffing, 
which in theory tricks the muscles into 
soaking up as much as 50% more gly¬ 
cogen. "Remember though,” he says, 
"every gram of glycogen takes four grams 
of water. Don’t gain more than a couple 
of pounds.” 

The well-dressed runner, he says, 
wears nothing new. “And only shoes you 
have run at least 200 miles in.” 

Sleep, he tells the worriers, goes on a 
48-hour cycle. “If you sleep well Friday 
night, you can stay up all night Saturday 
and not have performance affected.” 

The race will start at 6:30 a.m. near 
the Aloha Tower, downtown. "It’s hard 
to start slow enough," says Scaff. “The 
time to start your sprint is at 20 miles. 
Don't blast off earlier than that, because 
it’s embarrassing not to hold it.” 


gain it is a cool, starry night. The 
broad lawn beneath Kapiolani’s iron- 
woods is moist. Clusters of runners, sub¬ 
dued and expectant, shuffle onto buses 
to the start. There is a breath of win- 
tergreen mingled with Hawaii’s usual flo¬ 
ral scents. People confess their fears, re¬ 
vealing the derangement that seems to 
seize all runners despite anything Jack 
Scaff can do about it. E. Walker (Hap¬ 
py) Chapman, who is a coach himself, re¬ 
marks on how his prerace meal the year 
before did him in. "Two boxes of choc¬ 
olate-covered cherries and a six-pack of 
Coke," he moans. "I paid. This year he 
has tried turkey with stuffing and mac¬ 
aroni salad. A striking black woman tugs 
at a knit tube top. One wonders how it 
will hold up when soaking wet. after 26 
miles of bouncing. 

Final check-in takes place in the great 
hall of a shipping terminal. Supporters 
are heavy-lidded, quiet. Runners are 
alert. “Lots of nervous people here.” says 
Sue Stricklin, nervously. 

Huge, while television lights mark the 


start. The masses are asked to arrange 
themselves according to predicted time. 
In the front, a dozen top-line invited rac¬ 
ers, conscious of the more than 3,000 
bodies pressing behind them, like water 
behind a dam. toe the line with purpose. 
Williamson, all in white like an aveng¬ 
ing angel, climbs to the top of a ladder 
and fires a starter’s pistol. Simultaneous¬ 
ly. a Marine howitzer lets loose for the 
benefit of those runners who are wailing 
in the farthermost ranks. The leaders 
shoot ahead, already free. The huge shoal 
of humanity surges, rolling softly at first 
on tiny steps, then with a rush—an ex¬ 
ultant sensation of union in this great at¬ 
tempt. As they flow in their thousands 
beneath Williamson, he raises his arms 
in excited benediction and repeals. 
“You’re fantastic, all of you. You're the 
most beautiful people I've ever seen!” 

On the first street corner, a lone bu¬ 
gler sounds the charge and is answered 
by booming cheers. After that, each run¬ 
ner’s race unfolds differently. The first 
miles are in darkness, a careful wending 
through blurry shapes. 

The initial aid station is at 4.1 miles, 
entering Kapiolani Park. Out of dim light 
appears a line of women holding out huge 
icy sponges that yield a breathtaking 
shower, Then follow bins in which the 
sponges are to be left. A few moments be¬ 
yond is another line of outstretched ben¬ 
efits, cups of defizzed, diluted Coca-Cola. 
Then another line offering water. There 
is constant shouting, the volunteers call¬ 
ing out what is in the cups, the runners 
shrieking from the sponge shock. Then 
the runners are past—the cacophony re¬ 
ceding—feeling renewed and loved, and 
not at all alone. 

Thick, fetid animal spoor lingers about 
the zoo. It is a windless morning, rare 
for Honolulu, and could be dangerously 
hot if clear, for the humidity is 85%. But 
as the light grows, the pack ascending Di¬ 
amond Head sees that the sky is over¬ 
cast, a blessing. A runner up ahead has a 
jacket with many pockets, and is rattling. 
“Carrying your rosary?” asks someone. 

The mysterious rattler regards his 
questioner. Finally he answers. "Dyna- 
mints," he says. 

At 10 miles frivolity ebbs. The aid sta¬ 
tions no longer offer surprising gifts but 
longed-for necessities. "The way to fin¬ 
ish this marathon.” ScafTs words echo, 
“is to ignore how far you have to go. 
Run only from aid station to aid station." 

continued 
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There is aid at the Holy Trinity Church 
along Kalanianaole Highway. Reverend 
Ray Churchill rescheduled morning mass 
so the race would be unhindered by cars 
turning into the parking lot. This in re¬ 
turn for ScafTs donating a new drinking 
fountain for the church—and for pass¬ 
ing runners. Up front, Herman Atkins of 
Tacoma. Wash, has led early, with local 
favorite and defending champion Dun¬ 
can Macdonald taking over at 1 1 miles. 
Cindy Dalrymple, also of Honolulu, is 
the leading woman, running in 59th place 
overall. There are 619 women in the race, 
the largest number of women in mara¬ 
thon history. 

At 16 miles Macdonald grows faint. 
He is quickly overtaken by Jeff Wells of 
Dallas and by Atkins. Macdonald con¬ 
tinues to slide farther off the pace. A 
newsman leans from a car. “What 
happened?" he asks. 

“I was doing fine," says Macdonald, 
“but I wasn’t looking and I ran right into 
a brick wall at 16 miles." 

"My God," says the reporter. “Did you 
hurt yourself?" 

At the 20-mile mark a man with one 
word printed on the back of his shirt 
crouches, vomiting. The word is Wall. 

This is where changes in the pack oc¬ 
cur. Sue Stricklin tells beginning women 
to remember the Marines. “They're so 
competitive, they can’t help starting too 
fast," she says. “You see them go and 
you think you’ll never see them again. 
But you will. You’ll see them after 20 
miles. You’ve gone along at your careful 
nine-minute pace and suddenly they’re 
dying all around you.” 

“It's wonderful," says her friend Mimi 
Beams. “When a woman passes a ma¬ 
rine, it’s like a knife twisted in his heart." 

Wells, completing a perfectly judged 
race, runs the last half mile between 
banks of applauding people and wins in 
2:18:37, about a minute slower than the 
1975 course record of Jack Foster of New 
Zealand, who was 43 at the time. A di¬ 
vinity student. Wells says. “My main ob¬ 
jective was to glorify God. but I wanted 
to win the race, too." Dalrymple wins 
the women’s division in 2:48:07, her best 
ever by a minute. 

The sun breaks through thinning 
clouds and suddenly the day is brutally 
hot. June Chun, 18. one of the famed 
Hunky Bunch family of Honolulu, cross¬ 
es the line in a superb 2:55:40, and near¬ 
ly collapses. The medical tent quickly 


fills with 30 horrible-looking cases of 
heat exhaustion. “We have a terrific doc¬ 
tor in there.” reports Scaff, who has fin¬ 
ished 1,033rd in 3:49:11. “He’s kicking 
’em in the feet after he puts 'em on the 
I.V. solution, and telling ’em it’s their 
own fault." After a while the tent stops 
filling. “It’s the three-hour racers who 
get into trouble.” says Scaff. “The rest 
of them are healing as fast as they’re 
dying.” 

As the finishers emerge from the chute, 
they receive a T shirt, then a lei made of 
koa seeds from one of several pretty girls 
who bravely stand there and kiss 3,000 
salty, sick finishers. Then the contestants 
walk dazed and giddy onto the fields of 
praise. Spread throughout the park are 
hundreds of picnics. Hawaiian families 
have brought far more food and drink 
than they need, and invite everyone who 
looks like he needs a tan to join ihem for 
a beer or a piece of teriyaki chicken or a 
hot malasada. A Japanese runner carries 
a camera and stops to take pictures of 
the applauding crowd. The black wom¬ 
an in (he sodden tube top finishes proud¬ 
ly clothed. A band plays. Some runners 
cross 50 yards of turf and sand to the Pa¬ 
cific, sliding into the lapping waves and 
wincing at the effect of salt water on blis¬ 
ters. Many simply join the appreciative, 
curious, impressed onlookers cheering in 
the later finishers. Some, even those look¬ 
ing 10 years older, and perhaps as open 
and vulnerable as ever in their lives, find 
they evoke remarkable sympathy from 
Honolulu citizens. “I was standing there 
wondering what to do,” recalls a finisher 
of the year before, “when a lovely girl 
came up and took my hand and said. 
'You’re mine,’ and took me home to her 
beach house in Kahala for two weeks. It 
was wonderful.” 

Jack Scaff sits wet and a little drunk be¬ 
side the bandstand. “I hit the wall about 
three days before the start,” he says. 
"Then I lost another 10 minutes talking 
to people along the way." He is limp be¬ 
neath the jubilant pounding of trium¬ 
phant new athletes. 

“How many next year?” he is asked. 
“Will you double again, to 7,000?" 

Scaff thinks. “If the Japanese come 
with as many as they threaten to.... If 
the clinic doesn't grow to more than we 
can handle....” He speaks softly, por¬ 
tentously. “Maybe 10.” 

“Where will it all end?” people ask. 

That's how to become a legend, end 
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by MARGARET HENDERSON 


MACMILLAN WAS DEFT. NOT DAFT. AS HIS 
HISTORIC GLASGOW BIKE RIDE PROVED 


On a sunny June afternoon in 1842 a 
strange rumor reached the Gorbuls dis¬ 
trict of Glasgow. A creature mounted on 
a pair of wheels—the Devil himself, some 
were saying—was traveling along the 
road that led to the city from the south 
side. The word had been spread by 
breathless passengers dismounting from 
the Carlisle coach. The apparition was 
going at a considerable speed and had 
come many miles already, from the coun¬ 
ty of Dumfriesshire. As it had passed 
through roadside villages, terrified moth¬ 
ers snatched their children indoors, and 
plowmen set off across the fields, mut¬ 
tering hasty prayers. 

The denizens of the Gorbals were not 
so alarmed. They poured out of their 
dark, overcrowded tenements, joined by 
hundreds of Irish immigrants from the 
Belfast boat that had just docked at the 
Broomielaw pier. 

“It’s around yon corner." a shout went 
up. and in a few seconds the infernal ma¬ 
chine was in sight. The crowd surged 
across the street. Swerving, the devilish 
driver mounted the pavement. A small 
child ran into his path and fell to the 
ground. She picked herself up. in no way 
injured, but screaming in terror. 

Swiftly, the Gorbals constabulary 
were on the scene. Shouldering their way 
through the mob. they arrested a broad¬ 
ly built, handsome and very embarrassed 
young man who assured them that he 
was only the village blacksmith, like his 
father and grandfather before him. from 
Courthill near Dumfries. His machine, 
which he referred to as a velocipede, was 
his own property, his own handiwork, 
made in the smithy where he was em¬ 
ployed. on the Drumlanrig estate of the 
Duke of Buccleuch. 

Kirkpatrick Macmillan, or "Daft Pate" 
Macmillan, as his neighbors had been 
calling him since he started work on his 
strange contraption, was. in fact, the in¬ 
ventor of the world’s first pedal bicycle. 
Never before had man been able to move 


on two wheels without putting one foot 
on the ground, and this young man had 
just covered 70 miles of rough, pot-holed 
roads on a machine weighing 60 pounds. 
Kirkpatrick had come to Glasgow to 
show his invention to his three brothers, 
who unlike himself had all been a credit 
to their village schoolmaster and now- 
held respectable jobs in the city. 

Daft Pate was horrified to find him¬ 
self involved with the law. To his intense 
relief, how'ever. it was only the veloci¬ 
pede that spent the night locked up in 
jail. He was allowed bail and stayed with 
his eldest brother, assistant headmaster 
at the Glasgow high school, until his ap¬ 
pearance at the Barony Court in the Gor¬ 
bals in the morning. 

The magistrates were hard put to for¬ 
mulate the wording of their unique 
charge. Eventually the offense was re¬ 
corded as: “Riding along the pavement 
on a velocipede to the obstruction of the 
passage and the danger of the lieges: and 
in so doing, having thrown over a child.” 

The fine was five shillings and the pub¬ 
licity the court case received in the Glas¬ 
gow newspapers the next day was the 
only acclaim the inventor of the bicycle 
was to know in his lifetime. 

At the end of the hearing the mag¬ 
istrates asked the accused if they could in¬ 
spect the machine. Proudly Daft Pate ex¬ 
plained how the pedaling system worked: 
to the rear axle he had fitted cranks which 
were connected by rods to the pedals sus¬ 
pended under the upturned handlebars. 
He showed them the iron-rimmed wheels 
and a very fine carving of a horse's head 
decorating the front of the machine. 

The crowd observing Macmillan as he 
cycled away from the court laughed and 
cheered him out of Glasgow. At the city 
boundary he met a stagecoach, and in 
an exuberant mood he raced it all the 
way to Kilmarnock. 20 miles farther on. 
He had left the astonished passengers far 
behind by the time he reached the vil¬ 
lage of Old Cumnock in Ayrshire, where 
he stayed the night with a friend, for his 
bicycle had no lamp. 

Delighted neighbors in Courthill gath¬ 
ered round the smithy when they heard 
that Daft Pate had come safely home, 
but they were disappointed that he had 
so little to say about his adventures in 
the faraway city. The truth was he felt 
too ashamed of his escapade to talk about 
it. He told the whole story to only one 
person. John Findlater. his workmate at 
the smithy and his closest friend, who 


shared his interest in building a machine 
that could be propelled without one’s feet 
touching the ground. 

Still, after his journey of 140 miles to 
Glasgow and back, no one could truth¬ 
fully call Macmillan daft anymore and 
he was content to resume his work as if 
nothing had happened. He returned to 
Glasgow only once. Three years after his 
first visit he received a letter from the 
owner of a Glasgow foundry, who had 
seen him pass on his velocipede, offer¬ 
ing him a well-paid post as an engineer. 
Macmillan cycled up to the city in the 
spring of 1845. He was introduced to in¬ 
fluential people w ho could have arranged 
for him to be given the recognition he de¬ 
served. but he was uneasy in the city, 
and before the summer was finished he 
was back at his Courthill forge again. 

When Kirkpatrick was 40. his father- 
died and he inherited the family smithy: 
he never gave a thought to exploiting his 
invention commercially. He made sev¬ 
eral more velocipedes as gifts for friends, 
but none of these early models appears 
to have survived. In the years that fol¬ 
lowed. he willingly assisted anyone w ho 
wanted to manufacture a copy of his in¬ 
vention. He must have known that oth¬ 
ers were making money from his design 
but he did not take action against them. 
Thomas McCall, a joiner from Kilmar¬ 
nock. was selling copies at «£ 7 each while 
Macmillan was still alive. And in 1869. 
nine years before his death, the journal 
The English Mechanic was advertising 
the Kilmarnock bicycle, a copy of the in¬ 
ventor’s model. 

It is doubtful whether Macmillan knew' 
before he died, at the age of 65. that the 
general belief was that the pedal cycle 
was the invention of Gavin Dalzcll. a 
Lanarkshire cooper. Dalzell was one of 
the many copiers of Macmillan's velo¬ 
cipede. which he may have seen during 
the historic Glasgow ride. 

Ten years after Macmillans death. 
James Johnston of the Glasgow Tricy¬ 
cling Club took up Daft Pate’s cause. 
His efforts led to an acknowledgement, 
in 1892. by Gavin Dalzell’s son that Mac¬ 
millan’s velocipede design was the orig¬ 
inal. Kirkpatrick Macmillan’s tombstone 
in the cemetery at Kcir bears the in¬ 
scription INVENTOR OF I HE BICYCLE, 
and there is a commemorative plaque 
on the wall of the disused smithy at 
Courthill bearing these words of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: HE biilded better 

THAN HE KNEW. END 
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A roundup of the wook Fob. 13-19 


PRO BASKETBALL —"I've never enjoyed a game more in 
my life," said Cleveland Forward Campy Russell, who 
reiurncd after a week's boui wuh ihe flu 10 a chilly Col¬ 
iseum bul. nevertheless, warmed lo the (ask. He pumped 
in 23 poinis—all after (he half—which, added lo cx- 
Knick Walt Frazier's 26. helped beat New York 136-127 
in double overtime The fun was just beginning. The 
Cavs next trounced Denver 119-87. burst the bubble of 
the soaring Nets when Frazier knocked the ball away 
from John Williamson in the final seconds for a 99-96 
victory and spoiled Kansas City's seven-game winning 
streak 7 he Cavs, lied lasr week with New Orleans for 
third in the Central, moved past ailing Washington to 
take sole possession of second place The Jazz, who had 
a 10-game winning streak snapped after losing Pete Mar- 
avjch and have since dropped seven straight, had a bit of 
good news. The injured guard docs not need surgery and 
is expected to return in lime lo try to put the team back 
into playoff contention Last-place Houston, buoyed by 
the return of injured Mike Newlin. won three, but lost 
125-102 lo Kansas City which, although 15th in defense, 
held the Rockets scoreless for seven minutes In their 
tear, ihe Kings also beat Cleveland 101-88 and Buffalo 
108-100. out-rebounding the Braves 62-47 loclimbtwo 
games out of the Midwest cellar, but arc \)'/i behind 
Denver, which holds the distinction of being the only 
nuggei Portland cannot crack. After 44 straight home 
wins. Ihe Blazers fell to Denver 103-101 and lost again 
on ihe Nuggets’ home court 112-105. A tired Chicago, 
playing its fifth game in S'/j days, fell 111 -94 to Indiana, 
which scored a club-record 23 consecutive points—one 
shy of Philadelphia's 1966 NBA record—and broke a 
nine-game losing streak. The Bulls also lost to Seattle and 
San Antonio—their eighth straight road defeat—and 
tumbled to third place. Milwaukee taking over second. 
Phoenix' 16-gamc. home-court winning streak was 
snapped 98-95 by Boston, which also beat Golden State 
98-75, where fans booed the return ofKcrmit Washing¬ 
ton. In L.A. he received a standing ovation. Coach Kevin 
Loughery. whose Nets were 2-2. was replaced as the 
Bullets' ulltimc leading scorer by Elvin Hayes, whose 
18.916 points put him I Ith on the league's alllime scor¬ 
ing list. But Loughery may well be on his way to setting a 
season record for coaches—he was nit with three more 
technicals and has 26 for the season. 

BOWLING -PI II- COL rURE won his lust PBA title, 
the $100,000 Midas Golden Challenge in New Orleans, 
upsetting top-seeded Dave Davis 223-187. 

BOXING—LEON SPINKS defeated Muhammad All on 
a split decision in Las Vegas to win the world heavy¬ 
weight championship (page 14). 

In a preliminary in Las Vegas. DANNY LOPEX re¬ 
tained his WBC featherweight title on a sixth-round 
knockout of David Kotci. 

SAMMY SERRANO retained his WBA junior light¬ 
weight idle with a unanimous decision over Mario Mar¬ 
tinez in San Juan. Puerto Rico. 

GOLF -Winning his first PGA event after four years on 
the tour, BILL ROGERS shot a 21-under-par 339 to 
take the rain-delayed, 90-hole S225.000 Bob Hope Des¬ 
ert Classic in Palm Springs, Calif. 

GIL MORGAN won the $200,000 Los Angeles Open 
with a six-under-par 278. two strokes belter than Jack 
Nicklaus (page 5(7) 

HOCKEY—NHL: This week's chuupah award goes to 
Montreal Defenseman Larry Robinson. As the Cana- 
dlcns rolled over St Louis 6-2. Washington 8-2 and 
Colorado 9-4 for their NHL-rccord 24ih. 25th and 26th 
games without a defeat. Robinson said. "We're still not 
playing to our capabilities. Hopefully, it's just a phase 
we re going through." The unbeaten phase Montreal is 
going through began two months ago. on Dec 18. fol¬ 
lowing a 5-3 loss at Pittsburgh. Since then the Cana- 
diens have won 21 games and tied five, including a 
remarkable 13 wins and three ties on the road. The run- 
ner-up for the chutzpah award is one of Robinson's 
teammates. Forward Mario Tremblay, who offered this 
terse analysis of the Canadicns' streak: "Three of our 
ties should have been victories " Minnesota won its first 
game at Philadelphia since 1971. beating (he Flyers 4-2 
as Bryan Maxwell, on the ice for the first time since 
being acquired from the WHA Whalers, had a goal and 
an assist. Former St. Louis Defenseman Barclay Plager 
replaced Leo Boivin as coach of the Blues, who had not 
won in their last 12 games. They won their first game 
under Plager. beating Vancouver 4-3, The accs of the 
Adams Division staged a mini-tournament: Toronto 


beat Bufialo 4-2 as Lanny McDonald scored twice off 
face-offs, but then they lost to Boston 4-2 Buffalo Goal- 
lender Don Edwards later had his 30th victory, u 5-0 
blanking of Los Angeles, an NHL high. 

WHA: Off the ice. Winnipeg was struggling with an¬ 
other financial crisis, the publicly owned team, which 
opened the 1977-78 season with a $500,000 deficit, had 
to borrow money from previous owners Saul Sitnkin 
and Ben Hatskin in order to meet the players' payroll 
and also asked the Winnipeg Enterprises Corp . which 
controls the Winnipeg Arena, to defer rent payments 
until the end of the season Moreover, the Jets had only 
one week lo come up with the nearly $2 million needed 
to keep Swedish stars Ull Nilsson and Anders Hcdbctg 
from signing with the NHL Rangers. On the ice. Win¬ 
nipeg was overwhelming, padding Us lead over second- 
place New England to six points with a 2-1 sudden- 
death defeat of the Whalers on Willy Lindstrom's goal 
at 3:15. It was (heir 10th straight triumph, bul their 
first in nine overtime games (his season. 

HORSE RACING—Bahamas winner QUADRATIC 
($4,401. Eddie Maple up. took the $51,000 Everglades 
Stakes at Hialeah, running the nine furlongs in l:49'/j 
lo finish }'/ lengths in ftonl of Tropics! Park Derby win¬ 
ner Dr Valeri. Bul (he Woody Stephens-trained colt suf¬ 
fered a chip fracture of the right knee during the race 
and will miss the remainder of the 3-ycar-old campaign 

NOBLE DANCER II ($41. under Steve Caulhcn, ral¬ 
lied along the inside down the stretch to win the $ 155.- 
250 Hialeah Turf Cup. his second straight stakes vic¬ 
tory. over a soft, rain-soaked course. The 6-ycar-old 
Norwegian-owned horse covered the mile and a half in 
2:38 to come in 2’/j lengths in front of That’s A Nice. 

Winning his lOih stakes at Santa Anita’s current meet¬ 
ing. Darrel McHargue look VIGORS ($5 801 home first 
in the SI 12.100 San Antonio Stakes, setting a track rec¬ 
ord for nine furlongs of 1:46'/< and finishing seven 
lengths in front of Ancient Title. The $20,000 second- 
place purse jumps the 8-year-old gelding into 10th place 
on llte alltimc earnings lisl over Carry Back. 

MOTOR SPORTS BOBBY ALLISON won Ihe ac.i 
denl-martcd Daytona 500. finishing 33.2 seconds in 
front orCalc Yarborough (page 55). 

TENNIS—ROSCOE TANNER defeuted Raul Ramirez 
6-1. 7-6 to win the S22S.OOO American Airlines Ten¬ 
nis Games in Rancho Mirage. Calif. 

TRACK & FIELD At the San Diego Jack-in-lhc-Box In¬ 
vitational SULEIMAN NYAMBl I ran the fastest two- 
mile ever on an 11-lap track (8:17.91 and the sccond- 
lastcst in history behind Emiel Puttcmans' record 
8:13.2. his second mile being clocked in 4:02 9 

mileposts BORN I Secretarial and Fanfreluche. 
the object of a six-month international search (SI. 
Aug. 11 until she was recovered in December, a healthy 
bay colt, at the Claiborne Farm near Parts. Ky 

NAMED By the Chicago Bears as coach. NEILL ARM¬ 
STRONG. 51, defensive coordinator with the Minne¬ 
sota Vikings since 1970, to replace Jack Pardee. 

SOLD. A half interest (20 shares! in SEATTLE SLEW, 
to Brownell Combs II of Spendthrift Farm in Lexing¬ 
ton. Ky.. Franklin Groves of Minneapolis and George 
Layman Jr. of Yakima. Wash . who hope to syndicate 
the shares at S300.000 each If the 1977 Triple Crown 
winner, who will be retired to stud at Spendthrift In 
1979, races this year, lie will run in the colors of Karen 
Taylor, bul the group will share in his w innings. 

DIED: DAN BIRDWELL. 37. defensive tackle with 
the Oakland Raiders 11962-691: in Huntington Beach. 
Calif. 

DIED PAUL GOVERN ALL 56. an All-America quar¬ 
terback at Columbia in 1942. uftcr u long illness; in San 
Diego. Govcrnuli played for the New York Giants 
II947-4SI and was the San Diego Slate football coach 
from 1956to I960 

DIED: E ROLAND HARRIMAN. 82. founder of the 
U S. Trolling Association and chairman of the board of 
the Hall of Fame of the Trotter; in Goshen. N Y The 
brother of Avercll Harriman. he trained horses until 
live years ago and owned Hamblctonian winners Flirth 
11973) and Titan Hanover < 19451 
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F H/E CROWD 

DEVIN DURRANT 


A 6' 7” All-America se¬ 
nior forward for Ihe 
Provo High School bas¬ 
ketball team. Devin. 17. 
is averaging 31.5 poinis 
a game (.610 from the 
floor. .821 from the line) 
for Ihe 19-0 Bulldogs. 
Iasi year’s Region IV-4A 
champion. 

BRIAN TETZLAFF 


A liflh-gradci at Battle 
Creek who has been skat¬ 
ing since age two. Brian. 
II. look (he 200-and 300- 
meter races and was third 
in the 400 to win (he 
midget boys' title ai ihe 
National Outdoor Speed 
Skating championships m 
Si. Paul. 

GAIL KOZIARA 


Gail. 17. who is averaging 
23.4 points and 20 re¬ 
bounds a game lor the 
Chicopee Comprehen¬ 
sive girls' basketball team, 
has scored a school-rec¬ 
ord 1,544 career points. 
The 6' 2" senior center 
also holds the girls' state 
shot-put record (44' 6"). 

PETER HOAG 


A skier for 10 years 
but a marksman for less 
than four. Hoag. 23. 
won the national biathlon 
championship at Luke 
Placid, covering the 20- 
km. course in 2:07:03. He 
was penalized only five 
seconds from the prone 
and standing positions, 

TOM HARDMAN 


Ai the Heart of Dixie 
power-lilting champion¬ 
ships. Hardman. 24. a 
North Georgia College 
pre-nted student, set a na¬ 
tional AAU bench-press 
record 1275-pound class), 
lifting 540.25 pounds. 
15.25 more than the pre¬ 
vious mark. 

DAWN MUSSELMAN 

PlVAULF.WtfN 

After a 45-year swimming 
hiatus. Mussclman. 64. 
returned to competition 
in 1976 and has since set 
12 national age-group 
(60-64) records, includ¬ 
ing the 200-yard back- 
stroke (3:21.52). As 17- 
ycar-old Babe Gilson, she 
held three U.S. records 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY FLOOD 


1977 IN REVIEW 

Sir: 

I thoroughly enjoyed your special issue, 
77ie Year in Sports. The photography was 
breathtaking, from a patented Dr. J slam dunk 
to the surfer plunging through the tube of 
the ultimate wave. The one thing I think you 
bypassed was the best of the girls in your bath¬ 
ing-suit issues. Shame on you! 

I hope you continue to publish these spe¬ 
cial issues. 

Brian Ortlieb 
Philadelphia 
Sir: 

Fantastic! Unlike your bathing-suit issue, 
your special issue covered everything. 

Mike Greenslade 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 

Sir: 

Once again SI can lay claim to having the 
top sports photographers in the world. 

Keith Barnes 
Wilson. N.C. 

Sir: 

The emotions that your photographers cap¬ 
tured moved me from laughter to tears. 

Patricia A. Parkin 
Bloomington. III. 

Sir: 

Special congratulations should go to Frank 
Deford for his beautiful interpretation of a 
true champion ( Morsels from the Feast). 

The picture that particularly struck me was 
the one of Bill Walton of the Portland Trail 
Blazers and NBA official Richie Powers with 
their arms around each other. Following a 
year in which officials took a lot of abuse, 
whether justified or not. that one poignant 
photograph shows that peace can be main¬ 
tained between athletes and officials. Perhaps 
we fans should take careful note. 

Susan Eisenbach 

Lehighton. Pa. 

Sir: 

Your special issue is great, but your golf pri¬ 
orities are astonishing. Hubert Green wins the 
U.S. Open and rates only a shot (2%" by 3") 
in the rough—hardly a typical location for a 
national champion! 

Jesse Miller 
Birmingham 
Sir: 

In the section on golf one of your picture 
captions stated. "Watson's putt falls, the king 
is dead, long live the king.” That is a big put- 
down of Jack Nicklaus. Tom Watson had a 
great 1977 season, but everyone is blowing 
his achievements way out of proportion. You 
are doing the same thing to Watson that you 
did to Johnny Miller and Tom Weiskopf. Each 


of them had outstanding years, then Jack 
came back and beat them both. 

Doug Wood 
Livonia. Mich. 

Sir: 

I 'm mad. Where was your coverage of col¬ 
lege hockey? My alma mater, the University 
of Wisconsin, hasn’t won a major football or 
basketball honor in years, but in 1977 the Bad¬ 
gers won the Western Collegiate Hockey As¬ 
sociation title and the NCAA championship, 
boasted the Coach of the Year in Bob John¬ 
son and the WCHA Rookie of the Year in 
Coach Johnson's son Mark, and had three All- 
America players—Julian Baretta. Craig Nor¬ 
wich and Mike Eaves. Somehow I feel we 
deserve at least passing notice. 

Barbara Petersen 
Madison. Wis. 

Sir: 

Only one picture and paragraph on the fast¬ 
est-growing sport in America? Pel6 certainly 
deserves the space he received, but let us not 
forget that there is a whole soccer league out 
there that is quickly moving into the realm 
of big-time sports. The loss of Pcl6 is a blow 
to the NASL, but. with or without him. soc¬ 
cer is alive and well in America. 

Brian Luetchford 
Albany. N.Y. 

Sir: 

1 think you have a lot of nerve calling at¬ 
tention to the women’s section by saying. 
“Women gained greater acceptance after 
years of struggle." Considering the fact that 
only five of the 144 pages of your special is¬ 
sue were set aside for women’s sports. I'd say 
we haven’t gained much at all. 

Phyllis L. Winters 
Easton. Pa. 

Sir: 

Last May Karl Stricdieck made the first 
1,000-mile flight—out and return—in glider 
history. He flew from Lock Haven. Pa. to Oak 
Ridge. Tenn. and back, a total distance of 
1.016 miles. His elapsed time was 14 hours, 
three minutes. It was soaring's equivalent to 
breaking the four-minute mile. The flight re¬ 
quired skill, courage and physical stamina. 
Striedieck deserves a place alongside the oth¬ 
er greats of 1977. 

Charles O’Mahony 
Pittsburgh 

ARKANSAS' SEASON 

Sir: 

Thanks for giving Arkansas basketball the 
recognition it deserves (Now the Razors Have 
the Edge. Feb. 13). The outstanding cover 
photograph of Sidney Moncrief is one of your 
best ever. 


Larry Keith's article on the Arkansas-Tex- 
as shoot-out was good. too. However, it could 
have used a little more Hog meat and a bit 
less sour [Abe] Lemons. Arkansas Coach Ed¬ 
die Sutton is 87-22 in his four years at Ar¬ 
kansas and has brought a touch of class to 
the Southwest Conference. The Razorbacks' 
51-4 record during the past two seasons is 
one of the best in major college basketball, 
and their 25-2 record this year speaks for it¬ 
self. See you in St. Louis. 

Rick Sanders 
Richard Russell 
Little Rock. Ark. 

Sir: 

Manny Millan's spectacular action shot of 
Sidney Moncrief was one of the greatest pho¬ 
tographs ever to be displayed on your cover 
The expressions of the players, coaches and 
fans depict the excitement that the return of 
the dunk has brought to the college game. 

Rich Walkowski 
DaveZiolkowski 
Warren. Mich. 

Sir: 

That cover shot of Sidney Moncrief was in¬ 
credible! I think it even beats the cover pic¬ 
ture of Lynn Swann in Super Bowl X (Jan. 
26.19761. 

Bill Tisherman 
Pittsburgh 

IN THE KANSAS TRADITION 

Sir: 

As soon as I saw Robert Heindel’s illus¬ 
trations [A Whole Lot of Hoopla. Feb. 13). I 
knew that the article had to be about Kansas. 
Basketball at KU is more than a spectator 
sport, more than winning or losing. It is a 
part of student life, an area of affection be¬ 
tween a community and a team. 

My first day on campus. I was told two 
things: I) that Kansas State was our archrival 
with -a capital “A"; and 2) that Kansas bas¬ 
ketball was the greatest in the world. Twelve 
years later it’s nice to know that some things 
never change. 

William A. BandllJk. 

St. Louis 

MARYLAND'S TROUBLES 

Sir: 

Once again SI has seen fit to do a hatchet 
job on the University of Maryland (You Don't 
Know Them. Al. Feb. 13). In your Jan. 3. 
1972 issue ( Sweating Through the Dreads). 
we were asked the rhetorical question. “What 
can be said about a sophomore basketball 
team that died?" Wc got the same kind of 
treatment in your Jan. 22, 1973 issue ( A Les¬ 
son for the Preacher Man), when the Terps 
lost a close game to a fine N.C. State team. 

continued 
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Introducing ( Delco □ stereo, 
now in concert with cassette. 



Tell your GM dealer you 
want a Delco AM/FM Stereo 
with Cassette, and we'll have 
you up to your ears in music. 

You'll hear the highs, the 
lows. You’ll be surrounded 
with sound that's full and 
clear. Almost as if you were 
sitting front row center at 
your favorite concert. 

That very special sound 
is a big reason for ordering 
your new GM car or truck 
with a Delco-GM factory 


sound system. That way, you 
know your new stereo was 
GM-designed for sound 
performance in your new 
vehicle. 

And, depending on which 
car or truck you buy, you 


Delco 

Electronics 


0 


can choose from Delco-GM 
tape systems in a variety of 
combinations: 8-Track with 
AM radio, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo, 8-Track with 
AM/FM stereo and CB and 
our new AM/FM stereo with 
cassette. 

See and hear them at your 
Buick, Oldsmobile, Pontiac, 
Chevrolet or GMC dealer. 

For the sound of GM, tell 
your dealer "Delco'.' 
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Or catch a tackle busting marlin. Or 
enough catfish for the best fish fry ever 
Just name your pleasure —fresh, salt or 
brackish water fishing You'll find it all 
in Alabama. 


i! you'd idthoi write than .-.ill mail this coupon in 1 
I Ti.rvel Department State Capitol Montgomery. 1 
I Alabama 36130 SI-1B ' 

[ Name 

I Address 

I City State Zip | 

Alabama has it all. 


And now, in 1978, we hear all aboul a talent- 
rich, victory-poor, dissension-racked Mary¬ 
land team. The only thing you have not 
done—yet—is lead the Amen chorus against 
us. But I wouldn't bet against it. 

Steven A. Gainey 
Mitchcllville. Md. 

Sir: 

Your article about Albert King and the 
Maryland basketball team is. unfortunately, 
accurate. As a Maryland fan, 1 had sincerely 
hoped during this season that ihe Maryland 
players would exchange their personal-glory 
goals for team finesse and spirit. Obviously 
the players still have their “me first" convic¬ 
tions and arc unable to cope with making as¬ 
sists or setting picks. I'm not going to give up 
on Maryland yet, but I'd rather have my hot 
dogs in the stands than on the court. 

Joe McLellan 
Rockville. Md. 

Sir: 

One thing Kent Hannon did not point out 
is how young this Maryland team is. For most 
of the season, the starting lineup has con¬ 
sisted of two freshmen, two sophomores and 
a junior. Sometimes senior Lawrence Boston 
starts. Hannon also failed to mention the main 
reason for such poor team play: the absence 
of a floor leadeT. Maryland had such a player 
in Guard Brad Davis, but lost him to the Los 
Angeles Lakers in the hardship draft. No one 
has been able to fill his shoes. 

The ACC tournament is only a couple of 
weeks away and Maryland may surprise peo¬ 
ple who are down on the team. 

Charles L. Wade Jr. 

Winchester. Va. 

BLAZERMANIA 

Sir: 

I enjoyed Curry Kirkpatrick's story in the 
Feb. 13 issue (Going Like Blazers), but he ne¬ 
glected to mention that the journalist Bill 
Walton smashed in the face with a marsh¬ 
mallow pie was Kirkpatrick himself, after he 
was wrapped in a blanket by Maurice Lucas. 

I saw it on the news and Kirkpatrick’s help¬ 
less laughter just before the dastardly deed 
was done cheered me up immensely after a 
blue day. Everything and everybody connect¬ 
ed with the Blazers seems to cheer us up here 
in Oregon. 

Katy Justin 
Sweet Home. Ore. 

SILENT SWEDE 

Sir: 

I suppose that if Ingemar Stenmark were 
not “about as colorful as a Swedish meat- 
ball." his brilliant performance at Garmisch- 
Partenkirchen would have rated a cover 
(Whipping the Cream of the Crop. Feb. 13). 
His excellent performances in the slalom and 
giant slalom are far more memorable than 
the amusing anecdotes I’ve read concerning 
other athletes. 

Thank you nonetheless for your coverage 
of World Cup skiing and the FIS champi¬ 
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onships. I thoroughly enjoy reading about 
“the silent Swede's" triumphs. 

Kathy Green 
St. Louis 

FOR THE BIRDS 

Sir: 

Thank you so much for Bird Thou Never 
Wert (Feb. 13). At the advanced age of 33. 
I'm still involved with all the sports common¬ 
ly learned in high school, but my recently dis¬ 
covered interest in birding seems to fill the 
voids of boredom as nothing else ever has. 

William G. Ryan, D.D.S 
Flint. Mich. 

Sir: 

As a rather inept amateur golfer, basket¬ 
ball player, swimmer, baseball player and 
football official, I enjoy your magazine for its 
usually splendid catholic coverage. But when 
did bird watching become a sport deserving 
of a feature-length article'’ I’m sure your read¬ 
ers have many different “favorite" sports, but. 
really, can bird watching be considered a 
sport? A short article perhaps, but, please, 
no more feature-length prose 

JohnChronistek 

Tulsa 

Sir: 

For lack of anything better to read. I re¬ 
sorted to the article by Robert Cantwell. Any¬ 
one who skipped over it for more "interest¬ 
ing" reading missed an excellent story that 
informed and entertained. I’m not much for 
birding. but Cantwell held my attention. 

Leesa Klassen 
Mountain Lake. Minn. 
AGAINST THE BEAR 

Sir: 

Your Faces in ihe Crowd item (Feb. 13) 
regarding the first defeat in 5.000 matches of 
Victor the wrestling bear—by former South¬ 
eastern Conference champion Bob Walker— 
set me back on my heels. Victor's initial de¬ 
feat came on Jan. 31. 1976 at the hands of 
Robert Sacavage of Mount Carmel. Pa. dur¬ 
ing the annual sports show at the Philadel¬ 
phia Civic Center. Sacavage was a law stu¬ 
dent at Villanova at the time and was formerly 
an All-Ivy wrestler and teammate of mine at 
Columbia. 

Lew Fischbein 

New York City 
Sir: 

As one of the 4.999 previous opponents 
who softened up Victor for Bob Walker, I 
think it is fitting that notice of Victor's defeat 
appeared in SI the same week Muhammad 
Ali’s reign ended. Maybe Victor will retire 
gracefully, to manage his investments and sit 
around with younger bears and recall the glo¬ 
ry days when he (and Ali) were the best ever. 

Ken Labowit7 
Alexandria. Va. 


Address editorial mail to Shod is Illi siraieij. 
Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 













SPORTED FROM SCOT 

* mk ri 


REG. US 


SNDK1J SCOTCH ^ ^ 


PRODUCED IN SCOTLAN ,1 - ; >•_ 

> OF 100% SCOTCH WHIS kiES 0 '; ■' ' 

TRIBUTORSFORTHEUN^^vOW 1 ^ 

. distillers products CO Nt ^ 1 |j 




If you’re rich enough to pay $9 for your Scotch, 
you’re smart enough not to have to. 


VAT 69 GOLD. IF YOU DON'T MIND PAYING LESS. 






Box or menthol: 

'Carlton 

is lowest. 



Carlton 

brings you 

the lig hter 


100 . 


Brand M_8_0.6 

Brand M Menthol_8_0.5 

Carlton Soft Pack 1 0.1 

Carlton Menthol less than 1 0.1 

Carlton Box less than *1 *0.1 

•Av. per cigarette by FTC method 


Of all brands, lowest... Carlton Box: 

1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette 
by FTC method. 


Less 
than 
1 nig. tar. 


See how Carlton stacks 
down in tar. Look at the latest 
U.S. Government figures for: 



lar 

mg./cig 

nicoiine 
mg /cig 

Brand D 

12 

0.8 

Brand D Menthol 

11 

0.8 

Brand V Menthol 

11 

0.8 

Brand V 

11 

0.7 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Soft Pack and Menthol-. 1 mg. “tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report Aug.77. 

Box: 1 mg. "tar”, 0.1 mg. nicotine; 100 mm ; 5 mg. "tar". 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method. 






















